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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
et one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
im order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
fess than the cost of the white paper, 
geresswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
repaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
mewals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
goon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named en the address tag, pasted on each 
‘asue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shali 
mot drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
fhalf century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
@oes. Its circulation is increasing in 
@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
enee. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








BUSINESS TRAINING. 


The farmer is oft heard to say even in 
these days that my boys will be farmers, 
and if they can read, write and know a 
little arithmetic they will get along well 
enough. The fact that much of school 
work is mental training and discipline, 
which is preparation for any line of work 
in life, is utterly lost sight of. And yet 
many farmers and carefully trained bus- 
iness men who are methodical in their 
habits, who come in contact with farm- 
ers in business transactions, recognize 
the great need of training in good busi- 
ness habits of the coming generation of 
farmers; not that training which gives a 
little smattering of bookkeeping and pen- 
manship that frequently mystifies the 
young student as much as it aids him, but 
that training on broad lines by which 
young men are fitted for other avoca- 
tions. 

In an exchange recently was noted in 
large “caps” the query, “Does This 
Money Belong to You?” Then followed a 
list of orders for the paper; some had 
been sent without the postoffice address, 
some without the name of the state, and 
some had no name given, in some two of 
these requisites were omitted and some 
had sent the money without name, town 
or state. The lack of business training 
was responsible in a large measure for 
the neglect or carelessness. 

If daily accounts were kept and careful 
business habits thus be formed, the re- 
sults would be evident in all transactions. 
Don’t limit the boy’s or the girl’s educa- 
tion to the three “Rs.’’ Rather in- 
culcate the principle that wide study and 
universal knowledge make one think 
and the better fit one for the stern du- 
ties of life. It’s the little learning that 
mars a man, and makes him think some 
work is beneath him. The man with a 
well filled brain is ready for any and all 
work. 


FROM NEBRASKA. 


Bditor RURAL WORLD: I have read 
with interest the article in the April 10 
issue by Crawford E. White on the pos- 
sibilities of southern Idaho, and I hope 
that Mr. White will tell us more of the 
price of land and what the chances are 
for a man of small means to get a home 
in those fertile valleys. 

Southern Nebraska is now experienc- 
ing one of the wettest springs that the 
oldest settler remembers. Wheat is look- 
ing fine; spring work is late, but the pros- 
pect for a crop of everything never was 
better. Stock came through the. winter 
well and on tame pastures they are now 
picking their living. Hogs are scarce and 
are being marketed off close on account 
of the high price and the scarcity of corn, 
of which there is not much on hand. 

_ About one-third more wheat sown in Clay 
county than ever before. 

Clay Co., Neb. JNO. FLEMING. 
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A NEW ERA IN MISSOURI AGRYQUL- 
TURE 


% 
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Begun by the Establishment of the Chair 
of Dairy Husbandry. 


The law providing for a chair of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Missouri Agricultural 
College is printed on page two of this is- 
sue. Those interested in this industry 
should read the law and note its provi- 
sions. 

Mémbers of the Missouri Dairy Associa- 
tion may well congratulate themselves on 
what has been accomplished in the inter- 
est of the industry, and they are, we 
think, fully justified in expecting a rapid 
development of sentiment in favor of dai- 
rying in the state as a result of the pas- 
sage of the Hawkins bill. 

In the two years intervening between 
now and the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
198, if there be active and intelligent 
work done, Missouri will be prepared to 
show to the world that she is, as we have 
asserted, one of the best dairy states in 
the Union. The Agricultural College, the 
State Dairy Association and the State 
Board of Agriculture should unite forces 
on this proposition. 

The general effect of the passage of this 
bill on Missouri agriculture will be, we 
think, very marked. In the first place, it 
is the only bill ever passed by a Missouri 
legislature that carried an appropriation 
for instruction work in the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College. Heretofore the college 
has been entirely dependent for its needs 
in that line on the income from the Unit- 
ed States land grant fund and the appro- 
priations made under the second Morrill 
act. And as these funds are divided 
among the School of Mines at Rolla, the 
Lincoln Institute (for colored students) 
at Jefferson City, and the Agricultural 
College, with its various departments, in- 
cluding the School of Mechanic Arts, the 
School of Architecture and the School of 
Domestic Economy, it is plain to be seen 
that the amount ieft for the Agricultural 
College proper must be small, and why it 
was necessary to appeal to the legislature 
for an appropriation for a chair of Dairy 
Husbandry. Now that the precedent is 
established it ought not to be so difficult 
to get the legislature to give needed sup- 
port to the college for other lines of work. 

In carrying out the purposes of the 
chair of Dairy Husbandry law agriculture 
throughout the state and in all lines 
will be benefited and stimulated. For in- 
stance, a development of dairying will re- 
sult in better roads, for the patron of the 
creamery or cheese factory, the shipper 
of milk and the maker of farm dairy but- 
ter all need good roads, as they are fre- 
quent users of them. The instruction to 
be given the farmers of the state as di- 
rected by the law will be of value to all 
who are engaged in raising crops and 
feeding stock. 

To be a successful dairyman means that 
one must know how to produce a varied 
line of farm crops of large yield and in 
such a manner that the soil is improved 
rather than impoverished. What the dai- 
ryman must know in this direction the 
general farmer must also know if he is 
to be successful. A very essential part of 
the dairyman’s knowledge is to know how 
to combine properly the foods fed to his 
cows; and this the horseman, the cattle- 
man, the shepherd, the swine breeder and 
the poultryman all should know and can 
learn from the instructor in dairy hus- 
bandry. And in other ways than those 
indicated can the chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry in the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege be made to advance the agricultural 
interests of the state very materially. 


AN OREGON LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The prospects 
for crops of all kinds in Western Oregon 
are very good so far. Spring sowing is 
about finished. Fall sown grain is in good 
condition, but has not grown much for 
several weeks just past, on account of 
cold and wet weather. The higher hills 
were covered with snow until the last few 
days, which have been bright and pleas- 
ant. Pasture is now good. 

Prune, plum, pear and cherry trees are 
in bloom. Peach trees began blooming 
early in March. As the last killing frost 
averages May 9, there is still some danger 
of damage. There is great scrambling 
here for government timber lands by in- 
dividuals who are said to pay for it $400 
per quarter section—by the help of the big 
timber companies, who promptly become 
the owners. Lumber makes the’ great 
bulk of the freight by rail to San Fran- 
cisco, fruit probably coming second in 
importance, as little grain was raised in 
western Oregon last year. 

For some unknown reason the whole 
west still clings to the expensive and la- 
borious practice of sacking all grain. 
Great warehouses are seen at every sta- 
tion instead of the modern elevator. The 
grain is weighed on platform scales, 
about ten sacks at a time, then stacked 
up by main strength. It certainly is a 
“snap” for rats. 

The legislature has lately changed the 
legal bushel of oats from 36 to 32. A law 
was also passed providing that “no con- 
tract shall be made with any teacher who 
is related by blood or marriage within the 
third degree to any member of the school 
board without the concurrence of all the 
members of the board.” 

Many sheep have died from the effects 
of a leech taken into the stomach while 
drinking swamp water. O. EB. 8. 





Douglass Co., Ore., April 12. 


SOILING CROPS. 


Farmers on these western prairies a 
quarter of a century ago made really no 
Reanas for pasturage, as acres and 
ares of wild grass were in easy reach 
arid the cattle were herded on them or 
permitted to roam at will. Eventide 
found boys and girls riding over the prai- 
ries to drive the cattle home. 

Vividly do we recall our experiences 
when as a boy on a Northwest Missouri 
farm, back in the sixties and seventies, it 
was our duty (privilege, it seems to us 
now) to take the colt that had been giv- 
en us to break to the saddle and ride out 
two or three miles on the prairie to find 
the cattle and drive them home. We 
would like to tell our readers of some of 
the experiences incident to that system, 
yet not to be regarded as practical farm 
matters. 

Much of the young stock was 

brought home until winter, and many 
head were lost, strayed or stolen. The 
cost of raising was not considered great 
and the loss was estimated in like ratio. 
We may consider such management 
poor business policy, but what of the far- 
mer now who has limited pasturage and 
does not study the economics of soiling 
crops? In the spring, when pasturage is 
good, it takes the really providential 
farmer to sow a crop to feed green dur- 
ing the summer’s drouth. The farmer will 
never grow soiling crops until he realizes 
that they have a positive money value. 
This he is sometimes slow to do, because 
these crops’ do not have at harvest time 
a market value, but must be fed before 
receipts can be estimated. But the man 
who has learned that soiling crops will 
enable him to keep twice as much stock 
per acre as when the land is in pasture, 
is prepared to investigate every phase of 
this question. Experiments prove in many 
instances that an acre of a soiling crop 
will furnish as much food as three acres 
of pasture land. Then with an acreage 
of soiling crops proportionate to the stock 
on the farm there need be no fear of the 
drouth. 
There are many crops 
grown for this purpose. Some of them 
may be new to the reader. If so, the wis- 
est plan would be to plant a small acre- 
age of such, until he understands the best 
manner of planting, harvesting and cur- 
ing. It is not the wisest policy to con- 
demn a thing on one trial. 

Farmers who depend on soiling crops 
will begin in the fall by planting rye, 
which affords some winter pasturage, and 
then can be cut early in the spring for 
feeding, and the land sowed to some of 
the early maturing soiling crops. Either 
cow peas or sweet corn will give abund- 
ance of feed during September and Octo- 
ber. In our own farming operations we 
have found sweet corn planted at inter- 
vals of about two weeks is an excellent 
forage crop, both for feeding green and 
dry. We have fed this crop with such 
marked success that we can advisedly 
urge its planting. 

If the soiling system is adopted there 
must be a judicious management of the 
soil and a rotation of such crops as will 
enable the farmer to preserve the soil 
fertility. Clover will be one of these 
crops and will generally be ready for 
feeding when the rye is cut. While this 
method of farming permits a larger num- 
ber of stock to be kept than when the 
land is in pasture, yet the subject’ will 
require a close study of all soiling crops— 
as rye, clover, oats, peas, sorghum, sweet 
corn, soy beans—and their adaptation to 
soil, locality, etc. It is a system of farm- 
ing that requires brain fully as much as 
brawn. 


not 


that can be 


MONEY IN POPCORN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The demand 
for popcorn increases every year, yet the 
crop is never equal to the market. Good 
corn sells on the retail market to-day for 
5 and 6c a pound. Farmers do not con- 
sider the profits of this special crop or 
there would be more grown for supplying 
home demands. An acre will produce 
from 50 to 100 bushels of salable corn and 
a ton or more of fodder. The corn weighs 
50 pounds to the bushel and never sells 
for less than $1.50 to $2.50 a bushel. The 
fodder will pay for the cost of growing 
and the corn be left as a fair profit after 
paying rental and interest on the land. 
From those who make a business of rais- 
ing popcorn I learn that a poor crop will 
bring $100 an acre, and many get double 
that sum from an acre every year. 

THE SOIL.—Popcorn requires about the 
same soil as that demanded by the sweet 
and field varieties. A sod or vegetable 
mold, containing more sand than clay and 
having previous clean culture, is best 
adapted to corn growing. If plowed in 
the fall or winter and left to freeze until 
the spring weeds begin to grow before 
planting, the land will be in fine condi- 
tion. This crop wants plant food like all 
others, but can get along with little ni- 
trogen. An average fertilizer might con- 
tain about 8 per cent each of phosphoric 
acid and potash and perhaps 1% to 2 per 
cent nitrogen; from 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre would be considered a fair applica- 
tion. Another popular fertilizer for corn 
is a mixture of about 350 pounds of fine 
ground bone and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash per acre broadcasted and well 
mixed with the soil before planting time. 

THE VARIETIES.—There are different 
varieties of popcorn, all possessing merit 
as marketable crops. The white rice is 
probably the most in demand, but the yel- 
low or golden gives perfect satisfaction 
to those who purchase by the car load for 





commercial purposes, The Mapledale 
Prolific is a very choice variety, having 
from eight to twelve good ears on each 
stalk. There are several mixed colored 
kinds much esteemed for ornamental pur- 
poses and used extensively in decorating 
mantels and agricultural frames of dainty 
handwork. When popped, one quart of 
good corn will make a bushel of balls or 
bricks, in which form it is usually sold 
at confectionery stands, pleasure resorts 
and thousands of other places. The pop- 
corn business has become so important 
that large sums are paid for privileges 
of selling at fairs, public conventions and 
picnics. 

THB CULTIVATION is about the same 
as for field corn,.and ists in keeping 
the plow going and cutting out the weeds. 
It must not be put dn near field corn, as 
the pollen will cause the varieties to 
mix. 

Popcorn may be planted closer than any 

other varieties, One man reports having 
grown 176 bushels the past year upon an 
acre. His plan of planting is to make the 
furrows three feet apart and have the 
corn stand one stalk in a hill, 14 inches 
apart in the rows. If the corn is planted 
very early or late it will not suffer so 
much from the worms as the medium 
planted crops. Where irrigated, care 
must be taken in keeping the water from 
the stalks and not give the plants more 
than two periods of irrigating during the 
growing season. The poor ears can be 
fed to poultry with profit and the fodder 
is relished by the cows, sheep and horses. 
A ready market always awaits the grow- 
er of good popcorn, and the business is 
certainly profitable. Two or three quarts 
of seed, costing less than $1, will plant an 
acre. 
HARVESTING.—The corn gets better 
with age, but it can be sun-dried and 
made marketable the first year. As a gen- 
eral rule the poppers want it three years 
old. After getting thoroughly dry in the 
shock it can be husked, put in gunny 
sacks and left in the sv#* for several days, 
when it will be thoroughly dried. If com- 
pletely dried it will sell better after be- 
ing shelled, which can be done with any 
of the commercial shellers. Many farm 
boys might find a very profitable winter 
trade in popping corn, buttering the rolls 
and selling in neighboring cities and 
towns. JOEL SHOMAKER. 

Yakima Co., Wash. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: April 18, and 
stormy. Grass is growing despite the fact 
that we have had no really warm days. 
Plowing is well along, but we are not up 
with neighbors in this regard owing to 
sickness in the family. Nov. ll the 
ground froze and continued frozen until 
late in March. We had little rain or snow 
and the soil is loose as an ash heap, even 
on clay points. 

Rough feed is played out, and people 
have turned stock on very slim pasture. 
We have 46 shocks of fodder and 55 dozen 
of oats, besides a few tons of bright 
straw, and will not turn in our pasture 
before May. Peaches will be in bloom in 
10 days. The trees are full of buds and 
we hope for a real good crop. 

The spring’s grass and clover seeding 
does not promise well owing to dry 
weather. Wheat is small but healthy 
and it depends upon what the fly may do 
whether we make a fair crop or not. We 
cannot make even an average wheat crop. 

DEEP PLOWING. 

RURAL WORLD readers know that the 
writer is not an advocate of deep plow- 
ing. We are doing all our work at a 
depth of five inches this spring, as that 
is about as deep as we can get the soil 
pulverized with disc, smoothing harrow 
and drag. I lay down as a safe rule, 
“Plow no deeper than you pulverize.”’ If 
you have an implement that will thor- 
oughly work up the turned over furrow 
slice at a greater depth than the one I am 
plowing, then let out the traces and go as 
deep as your pulverizing implement will 
go, and be sure to write to the RURAL 
WORLD and tell us what kind of an im- 
plement you use, as I can find none that 
will do good work deeper than five inch- 
es. Lay a small board down on a level 
surface, lay another on this and still an- 
other on the second, lapping them to re- 
semble a well turned set of furrows, Then 
step back and look at the hollow spaces 
under the laps and you have the condi- 
tion of your soil as the plow leaves it. 
Now with an implement which only pul- 
verizes half as deep as the overlapping 
furrow slices, you can plainly see that 
there is a great deal of open air space left 
in the soil, and the water which starts up 
from the great stdérehouse deep in the soil 
stops before it reaches the roots of the 
plant if it strikes one of these hollows. 
Again, the plant root must stop when it 
gets near this hollow and must either die 
or go around it, for plant roots do not 
grow in air. 

The ideal seed bed is made by stirring 
and pulverizing the plowed soil to‘ the 
very furrow bottom, that the soil moist- 
ure may ascend and the plant roots go 
down. * 

Take my 10 to 15 year old sod as an ex- 
ample of what I propose to write of. 
Hundreds of blades of grass grew up on 
each square foot of that soil and either 
died away when winter came or were 
cropped off by stock. For every blade of 





grass there was a root, and these roots 


went down into the soil as deep as the 
height of the blade went into the sun- 
light, some 4, some 6, some 10 and some 
18 or 20 inches. As the blades are grown 
anew every summer so are the roots, and 
every square foot of my soil has in it 


deep into the soil and made by the decay 
of plant-grass-roots. Along with these 
are hundreds of larger channels made by 
earth worms and other insects; many of 


subsoil and are the tubes by which nature 
sends up soil moisture for the use of the 
plants. 

Everyone knows that a five or six year 
old sod stands a drouth much better than 
a two year seeding. Many will say ‘Yes, 
for the old seeding has rooted deeper,” 
but this is not the case. A sod is made 
up of thousands of individual plants of 
grasses which are mature at perhaps 18 
months’ growth and each plant has sent 
its roots as deep into'the soil as its na- 
ture and surroundings permit. The rea- 
son the old sod stands the dry weather 
better than the new one does is that the 
channels made by decaying roots and by 
the insects spoken of carry the water up 
to the old sod, while the plants of the 
newer seeding have to make an effort to 
get theirs. Every effort put forth by 
plant or animal is at the expense of the 
strength and the vigor of that plant or 
animal, and the plant which has to work 
for its sustenance cannot be as vigorous 
as the ore which has all its wants attend- 
ed to by some outside power. 

In digging some post holes last week we 
ran onto some stubs of old post set in 
1854. They were locust and sound as a 
dollar. We will set out posts 16 feet 
apart, three feet deep and put on five No. 
9 wires, drawing the wires tight with 
ratchets. Cc. D. LYON. 
Brown Co., O. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Evidences are 
everywhere manifest that springtime is 
here, and here to stay. The magnolias in 
the parks are almost in full bloom, only 
waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
burst their waxlike buds. Already the 
exquisitely fragrant jasmine is in bloom, 
diffusing its delicious perfume on the 
balmy breezes. From far-off Florida 
train loads of vegetables are arriving. De- 
licious strawberries retail at 35c per box; 
fresh tomatoes, new potatoes, cucumbers 
and lettuce are within the reach of all. 
Farmers of Virginia and Maryland are 
busy as bees preparing for their sum- 
mer’s work. What promises to be an ex- 
ceptionally busy and profitable season 
for the farmer is now at hand. 

HESSIAN FLY.—The Department of 
Agriculture is alarmed over the proba- 
bility of the advent of the Hessian fly, 
which according to a report from that 
department shows a condition that is 
anything but reassuring. The report 
states that the average condition of win- 
ter wheat on April 1 to have been 91.7, 
against 82.1 on April 1, 1900. The averages 
in the principal states are as follows: 
Ohio, 88; Michigan, 72; Indiana, 89; Illi- 
nois, 92; Texas, 68; Tennessee, 81; Mis- 
souri, 98; Kansas, 105; Nebraska, 100; Cal- 
ifornia, 100, and Oklahoma, 97. 

A LEGAL DISPUTE.—A legal question 
that affects the interest of every farmer 
within marketing distance of Washington 
has been settled. A few days ago a farm- 
er was arraigned in the police court for 
dealing in produce without a license. As 
a farmer he can sell his own produce 
without a permit, but it was alleged that 
he bought chickens, eggs, etc., from other 
farmers and sold them here. Inasmuch 
as numerous other cases of a similar na- 
ture are brought into question relative to 
this technical phase of the situation, it 
was decided to make a test case, which 
resulted favorably to the farmer. Judge 
Kimball, before whom the case was tried, 


the defendant on the ground that no li- 
cense was required for such business in 
the district. The farmers are naturally 
elated over the satisfactory solution of 
so perplexing a problem, as the case was 
instituted as a test, to secure a ruling on 
the question involved. 

SHAD SUPPLY.—The Potomac is noted 
for its superior quality of shad. The Ches- 
apeake is famous for its eyster, but the 
Potomac easily gathers in the laurels 
when a comparison is instituted as to the 
relative merits of the food side of the 
question. Thanks to the Fish Commis- 
sion, the Potomac is liberally stocked 
with this variety of fish, as well as a 
prospective supply of cats, which, it is 
anticipated, will give the Big Muddy a 
hard race to hold the supremacy in that 
line. Speaking of the shad, recently, U. 
S. Fish Commissioner Bowers said: ‘We 
have taken no eggs yet, although the sea- 
son on the Potomac is a few days earlier 
than at Havre de Grace. Our usual catch 
on the Potomac is between 60,000,000 and 
80,000,000 eggs. We are not discouraged, 
for the shad may start with a rush in 
three or four days.” A celebrated student 
says that if the earth should fail to pro- 
duce a supply of foodstuff sufficient to 
sustain the life of mankind the ocean 
alone would yield a supply of fish food 
so abundant as to feed the human race 
almost indefinitely, and at the same time, 
owing to the character of the food, a race 
of intellectual giants would inhabit the 
earth. Be this as;it may, we still cling 
to the opinion thiat the farmer will, 





through scientific advancement, be able 


thousands of minute channels reaching ' 


these go down two or three feet into the | 


to produce the standard foodstuffs of the 
nations until time shail be no more. In 
this connection it may be timely to sug- 
gest that before many more years the sci- 
entist will utilize his energies, not in me- 
chanical inventions, but in methods to 
make the soil respond more readily and 
produce more abundantly. In fact, as we 
read the RURAL WORLD, we are inclin- 
ed to believe that some of the most inter- 
esting and valuable discoveries of the se- 
crets' of the soil are to be brought forth 
by the carefully observing man who tills 
the soil. Education as to scientific facts 
jis interesting and instructive, but educa- 
tion cannot do everything. To a great ex- 
tent any innovation in the agricultural 
development of our resources must be 


' 


half to five feet high, can be cut for seed, 
hay or forage with a down corn binder. I 
say down corn binder advisedly. There is 
always much short, rich feed or seed that 
is bound in the but of the bundle which 
the upright binder jerks out as it dis- 
charges the sheaf. We bind soy beans in 
the smallest sheaf we can if we are cut 
ting them green for hay, and shock in 
long, narrow shocks. If cutting the seed 
crop we make the largest bundles, but set 
in narrow shocks. The smallest sheaf 
makes a good feed for an animal. In this 
way every leaf of soy bean hay or fodder 
is saved. It is hard to save half the leaf- 
age in cowpeas, and in pea or bean hay 
the leaves are the richest parts. 





gained by practical experiments. The 
farmer in the field has the opportunity to! 
observe the growth of grain and by com- 

paring his views with his neighbors may 

improve the condition of certain charac- ! 
ters of soil, thereby contributing ideas of 

‘value to the community at large. Every 

farmer should experiment. Who can tell 

what his harvest may yield? 

| THE SEA.—Speaking of the Potomac 

river and its food supply for the multi- 

tudes, we wander into the realms of fan- 

cy. The greater portion of the earth is 

covered with water. As the earth is com- 

posed of minute particles of dust, so the 

sea, diametrically opposite in character, 

is composed of drops of fluid. These drops 

of water contain a kingdom of inhabit- 

ants, with real life, as much as our moth- 

‘er earth. Each individual drop of the 

ocean spray is a kingdom, populated with 

a race of inhabitants that doubtless en- 

joys its sphere of activity. “Take any 

drop of water from the vast ocean,” says 

Prof. Rymer Jones, and place it under a 

microscope; you will find therein count- 

less living beings moving in all directions 

with considerable swiftness, apparently 

gifted with sagacity, for they really elude 

each other in the active dance they keep 

up. * * * Increase the power of your 

glasses and you will soon pereeive, inhab- 

iting the same drop, other animals, com-_ 
pared to which the former were elephant- | 
ine in their dimensions, equally vivacious 

and equally gifted. Exhaust the art of 

the optician, strain your eyes to the ut- 

most, until the aching sense refuses to 

perceive the little quivering movements 

that indicate the presence of life, and you 

will find that you have not exhausted na-— 
ture in the descending scale.” As the 

earth has its fields of flowers, so the 
ocean has its flower gardens, but the 
blooms are not on the plants, as they are 
on the land. It is the animals of the sea 
that make the gardens; the corals of the | 
tropical waters, particularly, making an 

" exquisite exhibition of floral magnanee | 
fairly rivaling the gorgeous coloring and 

delicate grace presented by land flowers. | 
So closely do they resemble plant blooms 

it is hard to believe they are wholly ani- 

mal in organization. Dr. Blackford says 

that among the coral gardens there are, 
fishes of curious forms and flashing colors ; 
' darting about, just as the birds and but- 

terflies dart about plant gardens on land. 

What an _ interesting and wonderful 

world! 8. F. GILLESPIE. | 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1901. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


In Growing and Feeding Soy Beans and | 
Cow Peas. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 
MIXED SEED.—We plant a great deal 
of what we call ‘‘mixed seed.’’ That which 
gives us the most and best feed is Kaffir 
!corn and medium or mammoth soy beans. 
lwe mix so we get from three to five! 
grains of Kaffir corn and three to five soy 
beans'per foot, in rows 36 inches apart. 
In drilling we use spouts one, four and 
‘seven. It is easy to get the proportion of 
seed. Count the number of soy beans in 
one quart, count an equal number of Kaf- 





this make the calculation. 

We use this 12-inch-space drill for our 
farm crops. Many experiments have 
shown the writer that light, air and sun- 
shine. must get to the ground, between | 
rows to get the most and the best seed. 

You can’t get a forage and a seed crop 


from the same acre. We now plant about ’ 


one gallon of soy beans and two gallons 
of cow peas per acre for a seed crop; nev- 
er less than three-quarter bushel of beans 
or cowpeas per acre for hay or forage, 
and a bushel or more is better. The more 
seed the finer and less woody the vines. 
CULTIVATION.—We use no other im- 
plement in cultivating beans or peas than 
the lever harrow or weeder. Keep the 
teeth sharp, weight the harrow or not ac- 
cording to the ground and pay no atten- 
tion to rows. If planting is followed by 
beating rains we use our eagle claw cul- 
tivator. The idea is to keep the ground 
level and make a dust blanket. 
HARVESTING.—The seed crop must get 
fully ripe before harvesting. Most of the 
leaves will by that time have fallen off. 
In our greed to get two crops, we cut too 
green for good seed, and too ripe for 
hay. Cowpeas are at the best stage for 
hay when one-third of the pods has 
turned yellow. Let lay in the swath two 
or three days, or put into cocks, and when 
no juice will wring out of the stems, put 
up. Cut soy beans for hay when in blos- 
som or as soon as possible after they 
bloom. If cut at this stage the stems do 
not get hard or woody. Cowpeas must be 
| cut with the mower. Soy beans. as they 


grow in bush form and from two and a 
‘ 





When beans are cut with mower, they 
may lie four or five days in the sun, or be 
put into cocks; but one thing must be 
heeded, they must be thoroughly dry be- 
fore being bulked, as they have so much 
nitrogen and oil in them that they will 
Sweat, or heat in bulk and mold, or mow- 
burn. 

When cut with binder they can be let 
alone in the shock until perfectly dry. 
When planted in rows the hay or fodder 
crop may be cut with a grain binder, cut- 
ting one or two rows at a time as the ele- 
vators can handle them. Cut and bound 
beans can be put in the stack at half the 
expense for cowpeas, and are nicer feed 
in every way. 

With an experience of 50 years since old 
enough to care for stock, the writer has 
never been able to feed so economically, 
and keep his stock in such ideal condition 
as since using cowpeas and soy beans. 
Collicky and lame horses, garget or milk 
fever, young stock pot bellied or off their 
feed, I do not have any more. Clover 
cannot be relied upon as a soil renovater; 
cow peas and soy beans, vetches, etc., must 
be grown. It is by their use that the vast 
wealth of the atmosphere can be drawn 
into the soil and enter into crops that 
make food and raiment. 

Some results with work stock, growing 
stock, the dairy cow, hog, sheep and poul- 
try feeding, the writer will give as soon 
as he can find time to write them out 

ROBT. C. MORRIS. 
Richland Co., Ill. 


LETTER BOX: 


A CORRECTION.—In the article on In- 
sect Trap Lanterns, by Prof. J. M. Sted- 
man, which appeared on page three of 
last week’s issue of the RURAL WORLD, 
the statement “two consecutive nights’’ 
should have been ‘100 consecutive 
nights.” Five trap lanterns were run 100 
consecutive nights and during that time 
only two codling moths were caught. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—The season 
has been backward and unfavorable for 
sowing oats and clover, and a small acre- 
age of oats was sown. Wheat looks prom- 
ising, although there are a good many 
flies in it, the farmers say, which may de- 
velop injury later. Stock hogs are in good 
demand and brood sows are much sought 
after. V.La. 


POLK Co., 8. W. MO.—Following a 
mild, open winter we have a cold, wet, 
backward spring. On the 16th it began 
snowing about noon and continued until 
dark. Snow in the Ozarks when peach, 
pear and plum trees are in full bloom is 
a rather rare occurrence. A light freeze 
followed the snow, which was sufficient 
to blight the enthusiasm and dampen the 
ardor of the fruit men. Oat sowing is 
over for this year. A great many suc- 
ceeded in sowing only a portion of the 
intended acreage. The soil was in fine 
working order until the middle of March, 
when the rains began. Since then it has 
been wet, wetter, wettest. Considerable 
land was plowed for corn last winter and 
a few of our swift farmers have begun 
planting; but the ground is cold and there 
is snow in the air. I think the wise farm- 
er is the one that has his seed corn in 


took the case from the jury and released fir corn seeds, measure them, and from the crib. The Bohemians are buying land 


and settling in our midst. They are from 
the north. They are industrious and seem 
to be well pleased with the Ozark hills 
of Southwest Missouri. This is a poor 
man’s country; no millionaires, all on a 
common level, There is plenty of money 
here; that is, the banksand money dealers 
seem to have plenty, and the poor man 
can get it only by hard work. 
April 18. WM. A. ERWIN. 


BROOM CORN EXPERIENCE.—In an- 
swer to requests from RURAL WORLD 
readers for statements from those who 
have had experience raising broom corn, 
will say that we had a piece of land too 
poor to raise corn on, so last year we 
planted it to broom corn. The baler said 
the brush was the best he baled last sea-— 
son. We prepared the land as for corn, 
and drilled the seed in rows four feet 
apart, two or three seeds in a hill, and 
hills 14 inches apart; then cultivated as 
we do corn. HELSLEY & SONS. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 


ALFALFA is being cultivated with suc- 
cess in Benton County, Mo. The Benton 
County Enterprise states that there are 
thousands of acres of land in that coun- 
ty suitable for alfalfa raising that can be 
had for from $2.50 to $5 an acre, 


BROOM CORN IN MACON CO.—C. 
Bevier, of near St. Catharine, an exten- 
sive broom manufactory of Linn County, 
will put out about 100 acres in broom 
corn this spring. This industry is grow- 
ing, and is one that can be made of great 


value to Macon County farmers.—Macon, 
Mo., Democrat. 
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THE CHAIR OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY 
In the Missouri Agricultural College. 





To the members of the Missouri Dairy- 
men’s Association: 
On April 17, 1901, Governor Dockery 

signed House bill No. 534, passed by the 

4ist General Assembly of Missouri, au- 
thorizing and directing the Board of 

Curators of the State University to estab- 

lish and fill a chair of Dairy Husbandry 

in the Missouri Agricultural College. 
Following is the bill which, by the Gov- 
ernor’s signature, has become a law: 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri, as follows: 
Section 1. In order to aid in the devel- 

opment of the dairy industry of this state 

there is hereby established in the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the 

University of the State of Missouri a 
Chair of Dairy Husbandry. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Curators of the 
University shall as soon as possible after 

che taking effect of this act, fill this chair 
by the appointment of a well recognized 
expert in all matters pertaining to dairy- 
ing and dairy husbandry. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the professor of 
dairy husbandry, provided for in the fore- 
going sections, shall be to give instruc- 
tions in the practical details of the selec- 
tion, breeding, feeding and management 
of dairy herds, of the production of milk 
at the least cost, of the manufacture of 
butter, the different kinds of cheese and 
the marketing of the same, to the farm- 
ers of the state by means of public lec- 
tures and practical demonstrations 
throughout the state, through the farm- 
ers’ institutes, the public press and the is- 
suing of reports and bulletins on these 
subjects, also to give instructions in all 
these subjects and in creamery manage- 
ment to the students in the Agricultural 
College of the University. It shall be the 
further duty of the professor of the dairy 
husbandry to make such experiments in 
the breeding and feeding of dairy cattle, 
in the handling of milk and in the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese at the Ex- 
periment Station, as may be deemed by 
the dairy interests of the state, and that 
the Board of Curators may direct. 

Sec. 4. In order to carry into effect this 
act and to defray the expenses of salary, 
travel and publications, there is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the 
general revenue fund not otherwise ap- 
propriated the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars ($5,000). 

The bill was introduced by the Hon. 
Thos. W. Hawkins of Marion county, and 
to him much credit for its passage is due. 
It was late in the session before the bill 
was in proper shape for introduction, and 
not until Feb. 13 was it read the first time. 
Judge Hawkins’ duties as chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means prevented 
him from giving the bill immediate atten- 
tion, and it was near the close of the ses- 
sion—so near that the friends of the bill 
had almost lost hope of its passage—be- 
fore the judge could give it much consid- 
eration. But he was able to push it 
through at the last moment. 

It was on the writer’s solicitation that 
Judge Hawkins, though carrying a very 
heavy legislative burden, consented to 
take charge of this bill; and I want, 
therefore, now to express my high per- 
sonal estimate of the value of his service 
to the dairy industry of Missouri, and to 
urge upon dairymen that they also give 
testimony of grateful appreciation. 

This dairy husbandry bill is the result 
of ten years of effort, beginning with the 
organizatien of the Missouri Dairymen’s 
Association in September, 1890. The as- 
sociation was formed for the broad pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of 
the important industry of dairying in Mis- 
souri through gathering and disseminat- 
ing information pertaining to the busi- 
ness and the adaptability of the state to 
it. 

It was conceived that dairying, when 
followed intelligently, was not only re- 
munerative to the individuals engaged in 
it, but its development has a very mark- 
ed influence for good throughout the com- 
munity and state, through the improve- 
ment of the soil and buildings of the 
farms, bringing about better roads and 
schools and otherwise. No line of farm- 
ing carries with it a wider range of ben- 
efits to all the people than does dairying, 
not the least ‘being the unequaled supply 
in character and ‘quantity of human food 
produced. 

But the business demands a high order 
of intelligence and a large fund of infor- 
mation, and because of this and the gen- 
eral advantage to the people, the state 
was asked to give it recognition and as- 
sistance, in accordance with the estab- 
lished policy of the state with reference 
to the fruit growing industry. In the in- 
terest of the latter, the state, for many 
years, has given to the State Horticultur- 
al Society about $4,000 annually to expend 
in developing the fruit raising industry, 
in addition to the work of the Horticul- 
tural Department of the Agricultural 
College. Up to this time similar aid to 
the dairy industry, either in the form of 
an appropriation to the dairy association 
or of a chair of dairy husbandry, had 
been refused. 

For a number of years the proposition 
to ask the legislature to create the office 
of State Dairy Commissioner has been un- 








Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are 
eured every year by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and we hope by this advertise- 
ment to get the other 25 per cent. to 
take this great Spring Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure 
all stomach troubles, relieve that 
tired feeling. 

Its strength asa blood purifier is 
demonstrated by its marvelous cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scaid Head Bolls, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Eto, 


All of which are prevalent now. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 
Will do you a wonderful amount of 










der consideration and at the last dairy 
onvention, following the reading of 


the association to prepare and 
present a 1 to that effect. 
By refere to Mr. Brady’s paper and 
the resolutions adopted in that connection 
and published inthe RURAL WORLD 
of Jan. 23, 1901, it will be seen that the 
idea entertained was to ask for the crea- 
tion of the office of State Dairy Commis- 
sioner, the place to be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Governor. But, considering 
that the work which it was desired should 
be done was to be educational and devel- 
opment, the writer, as a member of the 
legislative committee of the dairy associa- 
tion, suggested, as such work was direct- 
ly in line with the purpose of the Agricul- 
tural College, that the legislature be ask- 
ed to provide for a Chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry and that the duties of the ap- 
pointee be so defined as to meet the pur- 
pose of a Dairy Commissioner. This, I ar- 
gued, would obviate the necessity of cre- 
ating new official machinery, take the 
work out of politics and help to strength- 
en and popularize the Agricultural College 
with the farmers of the state by enlarg- 
ing its opportunities for usefulness. The 
suggestions were adopted and the bill 
drawn in accord with them, and I take 
this opportunity to make the explanation 
to the Association and assume the respon- 
sibility. Whether the action was wise or 
not will be determined by the effect on 
the dairy industry in the next few years. 
Much will depend on the selection of a 
man to fill the chair. Not only must he 
be all that the law requires, but much 
more to accomplish the best results; he 
must be heart and soul in the work—be 
in it more for the good he can do than for 
the salary attached to the place—and 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
Missouri has advantages that will make 
it the best dairy state in the Union if 
these are developed, and that in develop- 
ing the dairy industry this great common- 
wealth and all her people will be blest. 
LEVI CHUBBUCK, 
Secretary Missouri State Dairy Associa- 
tion. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PROCEEDINGS 





Of the Missouri Dairymen’s Association. 





The Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
has printed the proceedings of the last 
annual convention of the Missouri Dairy- 
men’s Association, held Dec. 20-22, 1900, 
in Kansas City. They are in pamphlet 
form, 64 pages, and comprise the official 
report, scores on butter and cheese ex- 
hibits and as many of the papers as could 
be printed within the limit of number of 
pages allotted. Copies may be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Levi Chubbuck, 1214 Chemical 
building, St. Louis, Mo. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pe. 
we to write 0. K. HAKRY STE 
ORKS, St. Louis, for their [Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers Hog Troughs, 
Tanks, etc. 





CARE OF HEIFERS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: There Is such 
a thing as having a heifer with the best 
of dairy blood in her veins, with a per- 
fect form and she be fed right, and still 
the heifer be a failure as a milker, other 
than to become just an ordinary cow, 
whereas had she had the proper care for 
full and perfect development she would 
have become an extra milker. 
I am not so sure about spoiling a dairy 
bred heifer by feeding; in fact I question 
whether the form, temperament or future 
usefulness can be changed by feed, while 
the heifer is growing. My experience is 
to the contrary. 
Sometimes our best bred cows will drop 
calves that will develop into round bodied, 
smooth heifers that will make those nice 
looking, tidy cows, that as a rule are fail- 
ures in the dairy; this, too, when fed from 
the same trough and on the same kind of 
feed with their sisters that were born 
with the proper dairy form. I have raised 
these two types of heifers together many 
times. The heifer with the dairy form al- 
ways develops into a cow with dairy 
form, while the ones that incline to be 
round and smooth make round, smooth 
cows, of very ordinary value as milkers. 
These results lead me away from the 
theory that the kind of feed is largely 
responsible for form or that feed will 
make or retard dairy development; and I 
think the time is coming when less stress 
will be laid on how to feed heifers, on the 
theory that the future usefulness of heif- 
ers is impaired by improper feeding, so 
long as they are fed for thrifty growth 
and early development. 
As I said before, I am a doubter on the 
feed question, but the more I have to do 
with cows and heifers the more import- 
ance I attach to the care or treatment of 
a heifer from the day she is born until 
she drops her first calf. Not that one can 
take any kind of calf of any breed and 
by treatment alone make a profitable 
dairy cow out of her. But a cow of 
any breed will be the better for the right 
kind of treatment, and no heifer even 
with the bluest of dairy blood in her veins 
will ever fully dévelop into all her possi- 
bilities if allowed to just grow up, like 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The true worth of a cow is innate, but 
can only be drawn out or developed by 
proper treatment, and this must be given 
early in life. 
The first factor in the education of a 
heifer is kindness. She should never know 
what it is to fear those who handle her. 
Her trust in and affection for her master 
must be cultivated at all times, for be it 
remembered that affection, as we call it, 
in animals is the first and greatest prin- 
ciple in maternity and that maternity and 
reproduction are the very foundation on 
which a cow’s usefulness or failure as a 
dairy cow rests. The whole nervous sys- 
tem, with all its intricate machinery, 
throbs in unison with the laws of mater- 
nity and is influenced for good or ill by 
the treatment she receives, as a calf, 
heifer or mother. 
Working along this line, I have succeed- 
ed in developing some excellent cows 
from rather unpromising heifers. We 
have now coming into the dairy 12 head 
of heifers, most of which fresh soon, 
with all of which I have taken great 
pains. But I feel sure that I will be well 
paid for all time and trouble, judging by 
the appearance and performance of most 
of them. I say most, because some of 
them will only rank as ordinary perform- 
ers, but we will have seven and possibly 
eight out of the 12 that will make cows 
that any one might be proud of. 
Labette Co., Kan. M. E. KING. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. CALI 
if it falls to fcure. 





filty machines each. 


use from 25 to 50 machines. 


Ranootew & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BIG USERS OF 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


The Continental Creamery Co. , Topeka, Kansas, uses 175 De Laval 
Power separators, The Kigin Creamery Co. , Chicago, uses 150. The 
Borden Condensed Milk Co. uses about that many. 
Creamery Co., Lincoln, Nebraska, uses 135. 

The Franklin County Creamery Association, St. Albans, Vt, uses 
nearly 100. So does the Standard Butter-Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

The Brady-Meriden ('reamery Co., Kansas City; Parker Creamery 
Co., Hutchinson, Kan. ; and John Newman Co., Elgin, Ill., all use over 


The St. Marys Creamery Co., St. Marys, Ont. ; Fairmount Cream- 
ery Co., Fairmount, Neb.; McCann & Fraser Co,, Burlington, Wis. ; 
Belle Springs Creamery Uo., Abilene, Kan. ; Forest Park Creamery Co., 
Edgerton, Kan., and the Hesston Creamery Co., Newton, Kansas, all 


All these are large Tower machines, costing $500.-to $800.-each. 
Tn addition some of these concerns have hundreds of “Baby” De Laval 
machines scattered among their patrons. 

Every concern named, as well as every other large user of sepa- 
rators, now uses and purchases DeLaval machines exclusively. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The Beatrice 


1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
327 Commissioners St., 
MONTREAL. 

















WHITE SCOURS—AN ERROR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
on white scours in your issue of April] 10 
there is a mistake in the recipe. It 
should read ‘‘one-half ounce of kino” in- 
stead of two ounces. I would not bother 
you in regard to this but some subscriber 
might try the prescription and I would 
not be certain of the result. 
Cc. M. KIRTLEY. 

Miami Co., Kan. 





FOR FRAUD AND FORNINST FRAUD. 





The secretary of the National Live 
Stock Association has issued a bulletin, 
No, 26, dated April 13, in which he says: 
The business to come before the next 
convention will be of unusual importance. 
The live stock men and others interested 
will be compelled to continue their fight 
on the Grout bill, as the dairy trust has 
declared its intentions to reintroduce the 
bill in the Congress. In addition to this, 
the association is interested in securing 
federal inspection for all woolen or alleg- 
ed woolen goods and their proper classifi- 
cation before placed on the market. 

. . s . s * 
The first day of the convention will be 
devoted solely to legislative matters, 
when these bills will be discussed, amend- 
ed and adopted, so they may be presented 
to Congress early in the session. Should 
any stockman have suggestions to make 
or bills to offer the secretary of the asso- 
ciation will be pleased to receive them at 
once. 
Thanks to the liberal subscription made 
by stockmen at the Salt Lake meeting 
towards defraying the expenses of the 
legislative committee, the association is 
now able to retain first-class counsel in 
Washington at all times for the purpose 
of guarding the interests of the members 
of this association. It was through the 
efforts of the national association, di- 
rected in a perfectly legitimate and hon- 
orable manner, that the Senate of the 
United States was induced to set aside 
the dangerous and obnoxious Grout bill, 
probably the worst class legislation ever 
proposed to Congress and seriously enter- 
tained. The association’s attorney, in 
making his report on this matter, says: 
“This defeat of the Grout bill was due 
to our parliamentary advantage. If the 
bill had ever reached a vote it would have 
passed by a decisive majority. I watched 
the proceedings carefully and continuous- 
ly to the end of the session. The defeat 
was brought about through the influence 
mainly of the cattle organizations and the 
cottonseed oil manufacturers. The man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine furnished 
good material in the testimony and pro- 
longed the investigation by the Senate 
committee; but the Senators who accom- 
plished defeat were generally influenced 
by the cattle and cottonseed oil interests. 
We must look to those interests largely in 
the future to prevent such legislation. 
“I propose to enter into correspondence 
with those branches of the industry 
which are interested at once, with a view 
to securing their co-operation in the fu- 
ture in opposing anti-oleomargarine legis- 
lation, both in the states and in Con- 
gress.”’ 
Strange, isn’t it, that the National Live 
Stock Association should be so much “‘in- 
terested in securing federal inspection of 
woolen or alleged woolen goods” to the 
end that wicked manufacturers shall not 
work cotton into the goods and sell them 
for woolen and at the same time be so 
“dead set’ against ‘“‘the dangerous and 
obnoxious Grout bill,”” the simple purpose 
of which was to prevent manufacturers 
from imposing on the people in a fraud- 
ulent manner a human food substitute? 
In other words, the association fights for 
a fraudulent business the carrying on of 
which, it pretends, is of some financial 
advantage to its members, yet wants to 
have a fraudulent practice that happens 
to be inimical to some of its members 
stopped by federal action. So long as the 
National Live Stock Association occupies 
so unique a position relative to fraudulent 
practices its protestation of purity by 
stating that “it was through the efforts 
of the national association, directed in a 
perfectly legitimate and honorable man- 
ner, that the Senate of the United States 
was induced to set aside the dangerous 
and obnoxious Grout bill,”” sounds some- 
what forced. 
The statement quoted from the associa- 
tion’s attorney, revealing as it does the 
source of opposition to anti-oleomargarine 
and the future policy, is interesting. 
With reference to cattle organizations. in 
this connection, the attorney should have 
limited his statement, for it is only a very 
small per cent of cattl sers who favor 
the oleomargarine fraud, notwithstanding 
the attempt to pull wool adulterated with 
cotton over their eyes. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 





BABCOCK’S CHEESE DISCOVERY. 


A writer in the London, Eng., ‘“Farm- 
er,” in reporting the discovery of Dr, 
Babcock relative to the curing of cheese 
at a low temperature, says: 








good. Be sure to get Hood’s, 


we refund the money 
BE. W. GReovzg’s signature is on each box. 250. 


Though not conclusive, the experiments 








made to date have justified Dr. Babcock 
in expressing the opinion that “curing 


In my letter cheese at a lower temperature than 50 


degrees F. is decidedly the best, and that 
if the milk is bad the temperature should 
be reduced still further, even to 30 de- 
grees or 32 degrees.’ The cheese, he 
States, should be placed in the cold store 
not later than 24 hours after leaving the 
press. 

If cheese ripened in this manner will 
prove to keep its flavor when submitted 
to ordinary commercial conditions, then a 
complete revolution in cheese making will 
indeed have been accomplished. One se- 
rious objection, however, to the system 
will be the long ripening period—about a 
year. Most cheese makers think that 
three months is quite long enough to wait 
for a return of their money, and we are 
afraid that a year will be quite out of the 
question. And, again, the expense of cold 
storage is so great that it would prove an 
impassable barrier to the adoption of the 
system by the vast majority of the cheese 
makers of this country. But one thing is 
certain, and that is, if the system is prov- 
ed to be correct and practicable, it will 
not do the cheese makers of this country 
much good, as our cousins across the 
water will be able to place their cheese in 
the refrigerators to ripen and to keep 
them there until the most favorable op- 
portunity for sending them over here ar- 
rives. But then it is very questionable 
whether the cheese will keep good for any 
length of time after leaving the refriger- 
ators. At any rate, nothing that can be 
called absolutely conclusive has yet been 
proved, and until further experiments 
upon the subject have been carried out, 
it would be superffuous to make any fur- 
ther comments. 


CREAMING QUALITIES OF DIFFER- 
ENT MILKS. 








Prof. H. H. Dean of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College has given to the “Farm- 
ing World” a summary of ten years’ ex- 
perience with a mixed herd of dairy cows, 
in which he makes the following interest- 
ing observations: 

“The creaming quality of the milk by 
gravity process varies a great deal with 
different cows. A cow’s milk testing 3.68 
per cent fat when set for 12 hours, con- 
tained 2.26 per cent fat in the skim milk. 
Another cow fed on similar feed and car- 
ed for in a similar manner, gave milk 
testing 5.56 per cent fat, and when this 
milk was set under similar conditions to 
that of the first cow, the skim milk tested 
but .1 (one-tenth) of 1 per cent fat. When 
the whole milk of these two cows was 
mixed and then set for 12 hours in cream- 
er cans subsequently submerged in ice 
water, as in both cases cited, the skim 
milk tested .7 (seven-tenths) of 1 per cent 
fat, showing that by mixing a cow’s milk 
which creams readily with that of one 
which does not cream readily, the cream- 
ing quality of the latter is improved. In 
the case of a centrifugal separator no dif- 
ference was observed in the creaming 
quality of different cows’ milk.” 

This is decided evidence of the value of 
a separator. It also shows the value of 
rich milking cows to those who use the 
gravity process of separating cream.- The 
milk testing 5.56 per cent lost only .1 of 
1 per cent of fat in the skim milk; not 
only this, but when mixed with milk 
which had previously lost 2.26 per cent of 
fat, improved the creaming properties of 
the latter so that only .7 per cent was 
lost. 


INFLUENCE OF FOOD ON COWS. 





The influence of food on the quantity 
and quality of milk produced by a cow 
has been the subject of much discussion 
and little unanimity of opinion. Experi- 
ments conducted by the director of the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion to ascertain the influence of feed and 
care on the individuality of the cows, are 
therefore interesting from this point of 
view. The following report is given: 

If the records of the cows the first year 
they were owned by the station was all 
there was to show for the extra work 
and the outlay of money for feed, the out- 
look for more advanced methods in dairy- 
ing would be rather discouraging; but the 
dairyman must not be discouraged from 
the results obtained in his first year’s ex- 
perience, as the full results from the 
grain fed are not obtained the first year. 
Strange as it may seem, the grain fed 
to a cow one year, though it may show no 
appreciable increase in the milk yield at 
the time, does prepare her for better ser- 
vice the following year. This increase in 
the value of the cow seems to be fairly 
steady from year to year and it is a real 
question if it would not pay the dairyman 
better to confine his attention to system- 
atically and liberally feeding the cows he 
already possesses, instead of placing all 
his faith on breed and endeavoring to in- 
crease the products of his herd by only 
introducing good dairy blood. There are 
many herds of so-called ‘native cows’ 
which could be brought to a well paying 
basis if given the same attention and the 
same liberal feeding that the station herd 
has received. These herds could be im- 
proved in less time by feeding than by 





breeding, as it takes at least four years 
to get a good cow by breeding to improv- 
ed bulls. Nearly three years are required 
from the time the cow is bred until the 
heifer drops her first calf, and a heifer 
with her first calf is seldom much of an 
improvement over her mother. On the 
other hand, in feeding a herd to improve 
it, the returns commence to come in the 
second year, and by the fourth year the 
cow is almost as good as the grade raised 
under the other process. The cow im- 
proved by feeding is better than the grade 
which has not been systematically fed. 
Perhaps the better and surer way is to 
combine the two methods, letting breed- 
ing and feeding each have its influence, 
but it must not be forgotten that no sub- 
stantial improvement can be made in a 
herd of cows without liberal and proper 
feeding, no matter how good dairy bulls 
may be used. But of course all cows can- 
not be improved by feeding. 4 With a cow 
like No, 4 considered in this bulletin, the 
tendency to lay on beef from the grain 
eaten is so strong that her dairy qualities 
fail to profitably respond to the feeding of 
a narrow ration. 

There is still another side to the feeding 
question. It is a well known principle in 
breeding that, all other things being 
equal, the sheep with the finest wool or 
the healthiest, strongest mare will more 
surely produce offspring having the qual- 
ities of the dam. This principle will ex- 
tend in some measures to the dairy cow 
that has, through the proper manage- 
ment, been brought to a high productive 
state. Her calves are more likely to make 
good dairy cows than calves from a dam 
whose qualities had been allowed to lie 
dormant. If this principle holds true, and 
it is reasonable to believe that it will, 
better grades can be obtained from a herd 
cared for, as the station herd has been, 
than in simply breeding up native cows, 
such as are found on farms of the state, 
and which have not been brought to their 
highest productive capacity. 


DAIRY DOTS. 


THE MOUNDVILLE Co-Operative But- 
ter and Cheese Company of Moundville, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $4,000. Also the Collins Skim- 
ming Station Company of Collins, Mo., 
with a capital stock of $2,100. 


MISSOURI DAIRY COMMISSIONER— 
The Missouri legislature has passed a bill 
creating the office of dairy commissioner 
and also providing for an appropriation 
of $40,000 for a dairy building. The dairy 
commissioner will devote his time to pure- 
ly educational work. Missouri now has 


dairy extension facilities that compare 
well with those of other states.—Chicago 
Produce. 





THE FARM SEPARATOR.—This ques- 
tion of taking cream to the factory in- 
stead of whole milk, ought to be looked 
into by every producer. After you have 
figured the economy of hauling so much 
less fluid and adding the value of the 
skim milk in fertility and as food for 
young stock, then look on the other side 
and see what it will cost you to get a 
hand separator and prepare to deliver 
cream only. We are told the balance will 
be on the separator side.—Jersey Bulletin. 


HOW MUCH BUTTER?—One hundred 
pounds of milk testing 5 per cent of but- 
ter fat would of course contain just 5 
pounds of fat. Good butter contains only 
80 per cent fat, the balance being moist- 
ure, some casein, etc. One hundred 
pounds of 5 per cent milk will therefore 
make more than 5 pounds of butter. The 
rule established in the World’s Fair dairy 
test was to add to the butter fat one-fifth 
of itself. Then by this rule we would get 
6 pounds of butter from 100 pounds of 6 
per cent milk. This, however, necessitates 
very close work both in skimming and 
churning.—Colin C. Lillie in Michigan 
Farmer. 


DON’T FEED TOO MUCH GRAIN.— 
Although I advocate feeding to full ca- 
pacity on the score of economy and profit 
in production, yet I do not advise feed- 
ing all the grain or concentrated food the 
cow will eat, to the exclusion of some of 
the coarse fodder she ought to eat; espe- 
cially where, as is usually the case, the 
same food elements cost less in the form 
of coarse fodder than in concentrated. 
Besides this, a cow is equipped with a 
stomach and digestive organs made for 
handling coarse fodder, and we have 
brought up our heifer in such a way as 
to develop her capacity for handling it, 
therefore a large proportion of her daily 
ration must be coarse fodder, or she can- 
not be in good health.—C. P. Goodrich. 


DANISH DAIRYMEN. 





Prof. Curtis: You said the Danes feed 
their cows oil meal, corn and bran. Where 


Axle Ready for Traction Wheel. 
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South Dakota Adds Another Stone to 


the United States 


Triumphal Arch 


A separator contest was held at Oneota Hall, Aberdeen, S.D., 
March 18, 1901, to determine the comparative merits of the United 


States, Sharples and DeLaval Separators. 


Mr. A. W. Burnham, 


a prominent and well-known citizen, was appointed by the farmers 
and separator men present to act as ‘‘ Dairy Expert’’ and take 


charge of ‘the contest and give official results of the same. 


As 


will be seen by the report given below, 


The Improved United States Separator 


Again Proved its Superiority over all others and 


Was Awarded 


Selling 
Price 


$100.00 
125.00 
175.00 


Make of Separator 
United States No. 6, 
Alpha Baby No. 2, 
Sharples Tubular No. 6 

THE UV. Ss. 
S. A. STEARNS, |. M. 


JOHN GAULY, .N. 
GEo, W. ManTor, C. A. 


The United States run over 


wrrxesses 


First Place 
Rated 
Capacity 
350-400 
450 
650 
AHEAD. . 
A. W. BURNHAM, Dairy Expert. 
Horst, D. G. VAUGHAN, 


GAMBLE, F. H. LEACH, 
MCARTHUR, 


its highest advertised capacity 


Durlag Test 


and skimmed the cleanest while the others run under their 


advertised capacity. 


Notice how much larger capacity the U. S. gives for the 


money, in addition to its cleaner skitnming, than the others, 


To 


have equalled the United States it would have been necessary for 
The DeLaval to have skimmed at the rate of 610 Ibs. instead of 448 Ibs. 


The Sharples ‘‘ 


“ “ “ 


“714 ** 650 


All of which goes to prove the correctness of our claim that 
when utility and price are considered the 


IMPROVED U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR IS THE MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


WRITE FOR 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 





CIRCULARS 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 








The Studebaker 


HUB. 


The foundation of the wheel is the HUB. 


Our hubs, 


which are made from specially 


selected timber, are each scientifically treated 
with the Studebaker Filler before the spokes 
are driven, rendering them absolutely impervi- 


ous to moisture, and making a 
or loose tires in any climate. Over 


safe guarantee against checking 
50,000sold in 1900 and more than 


One Million in Daily Use the world over, testifies to the superior 
points of construction in the Studebaker Wagon. Ask your dealer 
for The Twentieth Century Studebaker. Insist upon it. If not 
there write us direct, and we will tell you where you can get it 
and why it is the Cheapest Wagon for you to use. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. CO., 
South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 
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do they buy that? 

Mr. Larsen: From the United States. 
In 1899 they imported 11,000,000 pounds. 

Prof. Curtis: What prices do they have 
to pay for bran, oil meal and corn? 

Mr. Larsen: I have forgotten now. 

Mr. Jensen: I heard Secretary Wilson 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture make an address at Manhattan 
last June. He said three or four million 
bushels of corn were exported from the 
United States in 1898 and 1899. He was 
laying stress upon the fact that the Danes 
were able to import corn from the United 
States, ship it one-half way around the 
world, and were then able to send the 
butter clear back to Japan. 

SPECIAL PRICES ».’:: 
Trial Guaranteed, Double 
and Combizatlon Beam, 


4 0g6000 Scale Co., 









CeutralSst 
inghamton, N. Y. 


Catalog: Free. Write now. 





Mode 


UNEQUALLED 

FOR ACCURACY 

DURABILITY & SENSITIVENES 
CALE 











rn Heating Co., 


813 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Hand-power and dafry size steam 
rbines — 


tarb 
THE INTERNATIONAL. 
is unequalled for close skimming, 
easy running,durability and economy 
Prices, $50 to 8125 
Agents wanted, Write for catalogue, 
The International Cream 
Separator Co. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


Rich mi! . make finest quality butter 
First prize World’s Fair stock. Two extra young 
bulls for sale, A Golden Lad herd bull. 

L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Mo. 
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Spring is H 


ere. 


All nature feels the impulse of new life. 
Fae of the season. 


It is 
Every living thing is 


: ed with joyous, irrepressible energy. 
Do you feel this way? You do if youare healthy. But if you are tired and listless; 


i evety cuny ios burden, Weley NPE 
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READ THESE LETTERS. 
Gentlemen:—I have used two bottles of Micro-Germi blood purifier 
eficial. I been im 


rs that I have ever seen. It stim 

to healthy action and makes one feel like a new 
Mrs. T. J. 
I was entirely run down and troubled with severe pains in my back, 
Micro-Germi, and have now taken three 
to say it has done me an amount of good, ana I will 
oa d it. Mrs. Chas. Anderson, Elburn, 
did not feel well and took two bottles of Micro-Germi last spring 
and it helped me very much and gave me such a good 
Owen Davis, Iowa City, Iowa. 


in health 


being. 

Winders, Malta, Ills, 
bot- 
medical research. 


appetite. 








Get it at your Drug Store. Don’t take substitutes. They are 


THE MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, . 


ig — 


The Great 
Spring 
Tonic and 
Scientific 


Blood Purifier. 


Micro-Germi embodies the result of modern 


It is different from other blood 


urifiers. If others have failed to help you, Micro- 
rmi is what you need. Don’t fail to try it. 


“Just as good.” 

KEWANEE, ILL. 
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Sorticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


PEACH SEEDLINGS.—Two years ago 
some peaches that were not used were left 
to rot under the trees, and plowed under 
last spring. The ground was sowed in 
oats and clover. The peach stones 
sprouted and grew with the other crop. 
Of these I have taken up some 1,500, cut 
the tops off, all the side fibers, and the 
roots back to about six inches. These 
have been planted in nursery rows, and 
we will see the outcome later on. Of 
course, but one sprout will be allowed to 
grow to be budded. Besides these I may 
have a thousand or more of pits that are 
in the ground. Time will show which of 
these lots will make the strongest trees. 

I have some new ones that are showing 
bloom, and if they fruit and come up to 
the mark, they will be extensively budded. 
One of these new ones is claimed to be 
the largest peach ever grown, and I am 
the sole possessor of this one in Missouri. 
The contract with the originator, who 
moved from Arkansas to Florida, is that 
I am to propagate it and give him part 
of the proceeds. I took it on condition 
that I would not part with a bud or tree 
of the variety until it had fruited here. 
Now I have two trees that may bear half 
a bushel each. We will see later on. 

WINTER PROTECTION OF PEACH 
BUDS.—I told early in the winter of ty- 
ing up some peach buds to protect them 
from injury by low temperature. Well, 
the low temperature did not happen. Re- 
cently I thought of unwrapping those tied 
up in cloth, but on reflection concluded to 
let them alone, so as to, perhaps, retard 
their blooming. In this I failed, for I find 
the blossoms, where tied up, are in ad- 
vance of those bare. Some of them are 
open, and at least five days ahead of the 
others. The first peach blossom open here 
is on a Victor tree that was tied up in 
cotton cloth. All are now untied. The 
Victor is claimed to be the earliest of all. 
My little trees are a mass of buds and 
blossoms. With what interest we look 
and wait for these things. I have at 
least 20 varieties of peaches, the fruit of 


which I never saw. Whether that pleas- 
ure will be granted me or not time will 


tell; if not to me, it may be to others. 
CHESTNUTS MISSING.—A subscriber 
writes to me that the Paragon chestnuts 
he got of me last fall and planted are not 
where he planted them. I can whistle to 
the same tune. Last fall a half bushel 
was planted in nursery rows, six inches 
apart and two inches deep. On reading of 
his loss it occurred to me to examine 
mine. Not ten per cent are to be found. 
Whether mice or squirrels, or both, got 
them I carinot tell, but gone they are. 
Hereafter, if any are put in, they will be 
put in boxes in sand and protected. 
CHESTNUTS.—A subscriber of Spring- 
field, Mo., asks me what nuts he should 
plant. Chestnuts seem to be his choice. 
He wants to know whether to plant the 
nuts where the trees are to remain, how 
many to the acre, etc. If American 
Sweet chestnuts are planted to remain as 
they are, plant 40 trees to the acre; if to 
be grafted to the improved varieties, such 
as Paragon, which seems to be the favor- 
ite, plant 72 to the acre. These latter will 
bear in a few years, while if the nuts are 
planted, it will take six to ten years be- 
fore a crop of nuts is procured. I have 
quite a lot of two-year-old trees of the 
American, three to five feet high, which 
are to be grafted. I have a Paragon tree 
now that has been bearing three years, 
that is worth $5 a year to me. As to pe- 
cans, they seldom bear short of 10 years, 
and often not for 12 to 15 years. For 
profit chestnuts would be my cheice. 
SULPHUR IN WHITEWASH.—When 
whitewashing trees, if sulphur is used, it 
will help keep off insects. One-half pound 
of sulphur to a common pailful of wash 


will do. SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


THE HARNESS Lag FRUIT GROW- 
ERS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Is there any 
harness manufactured so as to do work 
among young orchard trees by hired men 
so as not. to have the trees barked and 
skinned up by the single and double 
trees? My hired men are so careless in 
working my orchards as to ruin or scar 
up many of my trees, and it sickens me to 
go into my orchard after they have 
plowed it. I have heard a harness has 
been made by which orchards can be 
cultivated so that it is impossible to 
hurt the trees. If this is true, I want to 
get such a harness. From whom can I 
procure it? By informing me you will 
greatly oblige, A READER. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 

Reply.—Just such a harness is made 
and is used by many fruit growers. It dis- 
penses with both single and double trees. 
It is so arranged that the draft is from 
the collars somewhat on the principle 
that oxen are worked by yokes. Judge 
W. R. Wilkinson, president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, has used such a 
harness with best results, for many years, 
and hence has no scarred trees. He has 
large orchards in Southeast Missouri, and 
plows them with the traceless harness, 
and would not be without one. We have 
heard of others who have used them with 
the greatest satisfaction. They are simple 
and cheap and durable, and no orchardist 
can afford to do without a set. They are 
manufactured by R. F. Baker & | Co., 
Burnt Hills, N, Y. Free circulars will be 
sent to all applying for them. 


PEARS IN 8. W. MISSOURI. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Without any 
pretensions to correct principles, as to 
pear culture, I will give a few facts as I 
see them from my own experience. I 
plant all varieties of both standard and 
dwarf, seedling and grafted stock, in 
the sod and allow the blue grass to choke 
them all it will, with very little trim- 
ming and no cultivation. I cut back any 
blight that may appear, and burn it. I 
plant on a southeastern slope of gravelly 
soil, with a clay subsoil or hard pan. 

My trees bear early and bear every 
year. I have quit washing my trees. I 
keep all sprouts from the roots cut back 
and believe with proper handling that 
Stone County and Southwest Missouri are 
destined to become one of the pear-rais- 
ing countries of the world. My idea is to 
plant all trees in this part of the state 
in the fall, and all small fruits in the 
spring. 

I wrap my trees with wood veneer or 
screen wire. I think screen wire the bet- 
ter on account of air, light, etc. 

I see the Ingram apple puffed to the sky 
by lots of papers and horticulturists. 
They certainly have never seen nor eaten 
these apples. I think it the poorest va- 
riety ever introduced to the horticultural 





world. They are small and never get to 
be any account. 
I use the moth balls (such as dry goods 
and clothing men use in their stores) to 
prevent mites in the hens’ nests, and 
they seem to be a success. I am going 
to plant them in the hills with melon 
seeds; also put them around the plants 
after they come up, and see if I can’t pre- 
vent the plant flea and striped bug de- 
stroying these vines. W. D. CRAIG. 
Stone Co., Mo. 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS., 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Japan- 
ese persimmon (Diospyros Kaki) has been 
grown in the southern states of the Union 
for about 25 years. The trees are dwarfish 
in habit, often growing in bush form. 
They are propagated by grafting on na- 
tive American stocks. The fruit is much 
larger than the native American variety; 
it is also solid flesh, being practically 
seedless. Trees usually come into, bearing 
in the third or fourth year from the graft; 
sometimes, however, an unusually vigor- 
ous tree will bear the second year. So 
prolific are some sorts of Kaki that the 
trees will overbear and die. With proper 
care and attention, which means fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation and thinning out the 
fruit, they will live and bear for many 
years. 

There are many varieties of the Kaki 
and ten of them have been tried at Fair- 
hope; but pre-eminently above all the 
others stand the Tane Nashi. The fruit 
of this variety is seedless, very large, does 
not drop off, and is delicious in flavor 
when fully ripe. By fully ripe is meant 
not only soft and mellow, but also of a 
jelly-like consistency. In this condition 
it is entirely free from astringency, and, 
when eaten with cream, it is the most de- 
licious fruit that has ever been produced. 
The time of ripening is from August 15 to 
October 1. 

One fine Tane Nashi persimmon tree 
at Fairhope bore ten dozen fruits last 
fall. There were all picked standing on 
the ground, no ladder being needed; the 
tree is less than seven feet high. The 
average weight of these persimmons was 
half a pound each. Think of it, 60 pounds 
of fruit from this small tree. The largest 
single specimen grown at Fairhope last 
year weighed just 15 ounces. One of our 
neighbors has had them to weigh over one 
pound. 

Another variety of Kaki that does well 
here is the Yeddo-Ichi. The fruit is small- 
er than the Tane Nashi, and is quite dif- 
ferent in several ways. It is peeled and 
eaten just like an apple, and like an ap- 
ple it is in its prime when mellow, not 
jelly-like, as with the Tane Nashi. This 
is an October fruit at this place. 

The Costata, Tsurn and Zengi varieties 
come later. The last of the Zengi’s were 
gathered January 31. 

The most superbly handsome fruit 
among the Kakis is the Okame; the flavor 
is also unexcelled, but the tree is a shy 
bearer with us. So also are the Yemon 
and the Hyakume; so shy, indeed, that 
trees five years old have as yet failed to 
produce any fruit. The Triumph, Hachea, 
Kurokume and Miyotan varieties are not 
remarkable in any way. They might be 
dispensed with without any loss, in this 
locality. 

Kaki are little troubled by birds or 
insects up to the time of ripening. They 
have a nasty, bitter astringent taste and 
so are left severely alone. I remember 
seeing a couple of blue jays sampling an 
unripe Kaki, and how they did swear as 
they flew away. But when fully ripe, 
everything with life “goes for them;’’ 
birds, bees, wasps, worms, bugs, beetles, 
ticks and flies. So the proper time to 
harvest this fruit is while it is still hard. 
It should then be closely confined in its 
own atmosphere, in-a tight box or barrel, 
until fully ripe, when it will have attained 


its highest degree of perfection. The 
Kaki will keep for several weeks after 


gathering, and will therefore bear ship- 
ment to distant markets. For this reason 
as well as for the fact of its superior 
eating qualities, it is destined to become 
the most important of all southern grown 
fruits. 

The zone in which the Kaki can be suc- 
cessfully grown is a limited one. The 
wood is tender and zero weather kills it. 
It does not thrive well on low, wet soil. 
Rolling, well-drained land is the best. 
Baldwin County, Alabama, is peculiarly 
well adapted to Kaki culture. The fruit 
seems to be perfectly at home here, and 
I confidently believe that in a few years 
its production in this county will be one 
of our principal industries. 

Baldwin Co., Ala. Cc. L. COLEMAN. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI FRUIT NOTES 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fruit 
prospects so far (April 15) are very en- 
couraging. A few more warm days and 
the peaches, pears, cherries and plums 
will be out in full bloom. They have been 
swelling for some time, but the cool, 
damp weather has held them in check for 
quite a while. Some of the strawberries 
in the old beds are in bloom. We planted 
last week quite an extensive new bed of 
8,000 plants, of five varieties, Clyde, Bran- 
dywine, Warfield, Gandy and Bubach. 
The first named rank first in favor about 
here. This market wants a large, fine 
looking berry, if it is not so sweet. The 
Warfield is a fine, sweet berry, deep red 
to the core, and a very desirable pre- 
serving kind. The Gandy is also a fine, 
large berry, but its season is later. 

OUR VINEYARD of 375 vines, Concord 
and Worden, that yielded $108 worth of 
grapes last year, when three years old, 
is in fine condition now. We have a 
good substantial trellis of white oak 
stakes, 16 feet apart, with two or three 
No. 11 galvanized smooth vines two feet 
apart on the trellis. Vines are all tied 
to the wires with sacking twine. Stakes 
are all whitewashed, the rough bark of 
the vines removed and all the old wood 
washed with Bordeaux mixture, put on 
with whitewash brushes. The buds are 
beginning to swell. We have the spray 
pump in good order, and will soon treat 


the whole vineyard to a coat of Bordeaux 
mixture. We had considerable black rot 


last year on account of wet weather and 
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neglected to spray as we should. We 
whitewashed the trunks of all the pear, 
cherry and plum trees of bearing age. 
ORCHARD.—Our fall of 1897 planting of 
pear (Kiefer), cherries and plums will 
most all bloom and will likely set con- 
siderable fruit this year. 

The barren pear tree that we treated to 
112 gallons of salt a year ago last winter, 
and that bore so heavy a crop of fruit 
last year that it had to be propped to keep 
it from breaking down, will bloom heav- 
ily again this year, and in all probability 
set a crop of fruit this year. There is no 
question but salt will help the pear and 
quince to set fruit. 

Mr. M. Butterfield, our enterprising 
nurseryman from Lees Summit, Mo., has 
purchased a tract of land almost adjoin- 
ing ours, and is erecting a house upon it. 
The land purchased, we understand, will 
be planted to nursery stock. This local- 
ity must be well adapted to the growth 
of trees and fruit, or such an observing 
man as Mr. Butterfield, with his wide ex- 
perience, would have never invested in 
land at such prices as land is selling for 
here now. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., 8S. E. Mo. 


ST. CLAIR CO., 8. W. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Here, in the 
southern part of St. Clair County, Mo., 
we have had the mildest winter and the 
most unfavorable spring, for work, that 
we have had in the six years that I have 
been in the state. 

Wheat looks well, 
is backward. 

Peach trees are now in full bloom, and 
those who pretend to know say the fruit 
buds are all right yet. 

There is very little small fruit raised in 
this vicinity. 

Gregg raspberry canes are killed to the 
ground. I think the sun does it. If any- 
one succeeds with that variety of rasp- 
berry as far south as this—about 130 miles 
south of Kansas City—I would be glad if 
he will tell, in the RURAL WORLD, 
how he does it. I have had but one crop 
of berries from mine in six years. 

I have planted Kansas, Progress and 
Egyptian this year, and, if I live, will 
tell the readers how they behave next 
year. It is claimed that they never win- 
ter kill. 

I have raised strawberries, in a small 
way, for years, and when I had plenty of 
time I removed all blossoms that appeared 
the year I put them out. But now things 
have changed. I have put out a large 
patch, my boys are all gorle and time is 
important now for other purposes. Will 
some practical strawberry grower tell 
me whether it is necessary to remove the 
blossoms and keep the runners in check 
till midsummer? A, CALHOON. 


KEROSENE AND CRUDE OIL. 


MO., NOTES. 


but everything else 


As an insecticide, ‘‘crude petroleum” 
seems to be superior to “‘kerosene”’ only 
in that it carries with it vaseline and 
paraffin, which leave a coating of non- 
vclatile material over the surface of the 
plant. This coating protects the plant 
against the scale and other insects. The 
idea cf using a sclution of a definite quan- 
tity of vaseline cr paraffin in kerosene is 
suggested as u possible solution of these 
perplexing problems. 

Prof. Corbett makes the following prop- 
osition: “By using a given solution of 
vaseline and kerosene we may find a ma- 
terial containing all the good qualities of 
crude oil and kerosene, and at the same 
time secure a soiution whose proportions 
iwnmay be varied su as to meet the physio- 
kcgical requirements of any fruit. To il- 
lustrate: a peach may require a certain 
amount of vaseline, while an apple may 
need a very different proportion to secure 
desired results. In a material of this sort 
we have the advantage of having sub- 
scances of constant composition, so that 
as soon as the requirements of a particu- 
lar piant shall be determined, a mixture 
can be made to suit these requirements, 
ana when used will be certain to give suc- 
eres. 

“At present ‘crude petroleum’ holds out 
ro such inducements, and on the other 
hand often proves a difficult material to 
handle during coid weather. Along this 
same line, an altogether new field opens, 
for we may find it necessary to add the 
paraffin or vaseline only at certain sea- 
sons. Then, too, other of the more vola- 
tile petroleum products may come in as a 
solvent for vaseline or some of the amor- 
phous waxes at certain seasons when 
crude oil could not be used, because of 
its behavior during the cold winter 
months. 

“This problem is at present engaging 
our attention along with the physiological 
effects of unmixed crude oils of known 
specific gravity.’-—Am. Gardening. 


SPRAYING AND SPRAY MIXTURES. 





We havé published much information re- 
garding when and how to spray and 
spraying mixtures, but for the conveni- 
ence of those who would like to have this 
information in a compact form, for pre- 
servation, we give the following: 

Notice that the numbers given with the 
time of spray indicate the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
spraying, etc.: 

Apple (for scab, codling moth, bud 
moth). 1. When buds are, swelling, cop- 
per sulphate solution. 2. Just before 
blossoms open, Bordeaux. For bud moth, 
arsenites when leaf buds open. 3. When 
blossoms have fallen, Bordeaux and ar- 
senites. 4. Eight to twelve days later, 
Bordeaux and arsenites. 

Cherry (for rot, aphis, slug). 1. As buds 
are breaking, Bordeaux; when aphis ap- 
pears, kerosene emulsion. 2. When fruit 
has set, Bordeaux. If slugs appear, dust 
leaves with air-slaked lime. Hellebore. 
3. Ten to fourteen days, if rot appears, 
Bordeaux. 4. Ten to fourteen days later, 
ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

Currant (for mildew, worms). 1. 
first sign of worms, arsenite. 2. Ten 
days later, Hellebore. If leaves mildew, 
Bordeaux. 3. If worms persist, Helle- 
bore. 








Gooseberry (for mildew, worms). 1. 
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When leaves expand, Bordeaux. For 
worms as above. 2. Ten to fourteen days 
later, Bordeaux. For worms as above. 
2. Ten to fourteen days later, ammonia- 


cal copper carbonate. For worms, as 
above. 4. Ten to fourteen days later, re- 
peat third, 


Grape (for fungous diseases, flea-bettle). 
1. In spring when buds ewell, copper sul- 
phate solution. Paris "green for flea- 
beetle. 2. When leaves are one and one- 
half inches in diameter, Bordeaux. Paris 
green for larvae of flea-beetle. 3. When 
flowers have fallen, Bordeaux. Paris 
green as before. 4. Ten to fourteen days 
later, Bordeaux. 5. Ten to fourteen days 
later, if any disease appears, Bordeaux. 
6. Ten to fourteen days, ammoniacal cop- 
per carbonate. Make later applications of 
this, if necessary. 

Peach, Nectarine, Apricot (for rot, 
mildew), 1. Before buds swell, copper sul- 
phate solution. 2. Before flowers open, 
Bordeaux. 3. When fruit has set, Bor- 
deaux. 

Pear (for leaf blight, scab, psylla, cod- 
ling moth). 1. As buds are swelling, cop- 
per sulphate solution. 2. Just before blos- 
soms open, Bordeaux. Kerosene emul- 
sion, when leaves open, for psylla. 3. 
After blossoms have fallen, Bordeaux and 
arsenites. Kerosene emulsion if neces- 
sary. 4. Eight to twelve days later, re- 
peat third. 5. Ten to fourteen days later, 
Bordeaux. Kerosene emulsion applied 
forcibly for psylla. 6. Ten to fourteen 
days later, repeat fifth, if necessary. 

Plum (for fungous diseases, curculio). 1. 
During first warm days of early spring, 
Bordeaux for black knot. When leaves 
are off in the fall, kerosene emulsion for 
plum scale. 2. When blossoms have fal- 
len, Bordeaux. Begin to jar trees for cur- 
culio. Before buds start in spring, ker- 
osene emulsion for plum scale. 3. Ten to 
fourteen days later, Bordeaux. Jar trees 
for curculio every two to four days. For 
San Jose scale, kerosene ¢mulsion when 
young appear in spring and summer. 

Quince (for leaf and fruit spots). 1. 
When blossom buds appear, Bordeaux. 2. 
When fruit has set, Bordeaux and arsez- 
ites. 

Raspberry, blackberry and Dewberry 
(Anthracnose rust). 1. Before buds break, 
copper sulphate solution. Cut out badly 
diseased canes. 

Strawberry (for rust). 1 
are setting, Bordeaux. 

Tomato (Rot, blight). 

FORMULAS. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 
Copper Sulphate .......... 6 pounds. 
Quicklime ..4 pounds. 
UE atsasaccsetassnnsed 40-50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting 
it in a bag of coarse cloth and hanging 
this in a vessel holding at least four gal- 
lons, so that it is just covered by the 
water. Use an earthen or wooden vessel. 
Slake the lime in an equal amount of 
water. Then mix the two and add enough 
water to make forty -gallons. It is then 
ready for immediate use, but will keep in- 
definitely. If the mixture is to be used on 
peach foliage, it is advisable to add an ex- 
tra pound of lime to the above formula. 
When applied to such plants as carna- 
tions or cabbages, it will adhere béetter if 
about a pound of hard soap be dissolved 
in hot water and added to the mixture. 
For rots, molds, mildews and all fungous 
diseases. 


AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 
Copper Carbonate ..... sbsberscsoac .-l ounce 


Ammonia..Enough to dissolve the copper. 
WEEE cccccccccccssccsscess Seccccccee 9 gallons, 
The copper carbonate is best dissolved 
in large bottle, where it will keep indefi- 
nitely, and it should be diluted with water 
as required. For the same purposes as 
Bordeaux mixture. 
COPPER SUPHATE SOLUTION. 
Copper Sulphate ............1 pound. 
Water 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in the 
water, when it is ready to use. This 
should never be applied to foliage, but 
must be used before the buds break. For 
peaches and nectarines, use twenty-five 
gallons of water. For fungous diseases. 

PARIS GREEN (Arsenites.) 
Paris Green .........++++ ++ss-l pound, 
Water ...ccccsesesee ..-200-300 gallons. 

If this mixture. is to be used on peach 
trees, one pound of quicklime should be 
added. Repeated applications will injure 
most foliage, unless lime is added. Paris 
green and Bordeaux mixture can be ap- 
plied together with perfect safety. Use 
at the rate of four ounces of the arsenites 
to fifty gallons of the mixture. The ac- 
tion of neither is weakened, and the Paris 
green loses all caustic properties. For in- 
sects which chew. 

LONDON PURPLE (Arsenites.) 

This is used in the same proportion as 
Paris green, but as it is more caustic, it 
should be applied with two or three times 
its weight in lime, or with the Bordeaux 
mixture. The composition of London pur- 
ple is exceedingly variable, and unless 
good reasons exist for supposing that it 
contains as much arsenic as Paris green, 
use the latter poison. Do not use London 
purple on peach or plum trees, unless 
considerable lime is added. For insects 
which chew. 


ARSENIC AND SAL SODA. 
One pound of the best white arsenic and 


three pounds of sal soda. Put these in 
two gallons of hot water and boil .for 
fifteen minutes, when they will be dis- 
solved and in such a condition as will not 
settle for hours after being diluted and 
ready for spraying. This arsenical so- 
lution should be made in advance, and be 


As the fruits 








put in a jug and plainly labeled, poison. 
One quart of it will thoroughly poison a 
fifty-gallon barrel of water, but there 


must be about two pounds of fresh lime 
slaked and put into each barrel of poi- 
soned water, to prevent the scorching of 
the foliage. This is a most important 


matter and should never be neglected, 
HELLEBORE. 
Fresh white Hellebore...... 1 ounce. 


MENEED cosdouscnkebibetnsoectece 2 gallons. 

Apply when thoroughly mixed. This 
poison is not so energetic as the arsenites, 
and may be used a short time before the 


sprayed portions mature. For insects 
which chew. 
KEROSENE EMULSIONS. 
EY TEED ons snenesindssb eas % pound. 
Boiling water ...........ss0 1 gallon. 
MEUONRED.« ccccccscccessosonc’ 2 gallons. 


Dissolve the soap in water, add the ker- 
osene and churn with a pump for five 
or ten minutes. Dilute ten to twenty-five 
times before applying. Use strong emul- 
sion for all scale insects. For insects 
which suck, as plant lice, mealy bugs, red 
spider, thrips, bark lice, or scale. Cab- 
bage worms, currant worms, and all in- 
sects which have soft bodies, can also be 
successfully treated. 


She Rpiary. 


BEES ON THE FARM. 














There are thousands of beekeepers in 
the United States, who are in the business 
for all the honey and money there are in 
it. There are more who are not in the 
business for profit. The large majority of 
these are farmers, and many, if not most 
of them, have no definite reason why they 
keep bees. Neither do they know how to 
make them pay. It may be suspected also 
that many do not care, because bees can 
be kept on a farm without expense, and 
with very little trouble (and very little 
honey). But, with the new century “old 
things” are rapidly passing away. The 
prevailing farmers’ method of keeping 
bees should also die out. Here is a chance 
to learn a better way, says J. D. Gehring 
in the “Ohio Farmer.” 

One of my neighbors, a very intelligent 
and progressive farmer, kept bees for 30 
years or more in box-hives, just as his 
father and grandfather before him had 
kept them. When he died, a few years 
ago, there were about 20 of these boxes 
containing bees standing around in the 
yard and in the orchard. Not knowing 
what to do with them the widow sold 
them ‘‘to the highest bidder” at auction, 
retaining one stand, “as a reminder cf 
father,”’ she told me. The next spring, 
when plum and cherry trees were in 
bloom, she sent one of her children down 
to my place to ask me to come up and 
hive a swarm that had just come out of 
the old box that morning. I concluded 
to try an experiment, so I took one of 
my new simplicity hives along with me 
and hived the swarm in that. The woman 
remonstrated, saying: “It is 1 ex- 
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pense. I can’t pay for such an expensive 
thing to put my bees into.” But I pacified 
her by saying: “Never mind, Mrs. 
Hughes; we will try it, anyhow. If these 
bees don’t gather enough honey this year 
or next, to pay for the hive, I shall not 
charge you anything for it, and I agree to 
look after them this season besides.” 
Well, as soon as white clover came into 
bloom I put a 28-section super on the hive. 
Two weeks later when I went to take a 
look at them, I found they were sealing 
the sections over, so I added a fresh 
super, and they filled that also. A little 
later they began working on sweet clover, 
and another fresh super was put on, 
which they also filled and finished nicely. 
When it was time to take the honey off 
I went up without being sent for and 
did it. She asked me to bring the honey 
right intothe kitchen where she could look 
at it. And she did look at it, and wond- 
ered how it was possible. “Why,” she 
remarked, ‘“‘my husband never got that 
much honey from 20 hives at one time.” 
“Of course, not,”’ I replied, ‘“‘because your 
husband gave them a big box to keep 
house in, and then put one little box— 
about twice the size of a cigar box—on 
top for the bees to fill for him. 

“It pays better to manage one hive 
right than it does to keep 20 in the old 
way.” And Mrs, Hughes agreed with me, 
because the evidence was there before 
her eyes. 





BEE KEEPING IN CUBA. 





“Gleanings in Bee Culture’ tells of a 
prosperous bee industry in Cuba, A num- 
ber of Americans have begun to do a 
thriving business there in this line, and 
Cubans have their own methods, which 
are novel. A traveler visiting a Cuban 
village says: 

‘Near the railway station is a typical 
Cuban apiary of some 500 box hives. These 
hives are made of four boards of about 
12x30 inches long, nailed together, forming 
a tall box. The ends are left entirely 
open. These boxes, instead of standing 
on the end, which would make them look 
somewhat like the old ‘‘American’”’ hive, 
are laid down on the side, resting on 
blocks a few inches above the ground or 
in low benches. The sight of these hives, 
filled from end to end with comb, and 
well covered by bees, was enough to give 
a bee keeper a touch of the “‘bee fever.” 

I found that the surplus is obtained by 
cutting out the combs of honey from each 
end, perhaps one-third of the distance 
from the end toward the center. The 
brood, naturally, is in the center of the 
hive, so the combs in the end contain 
very little brood as a rule. With a smok- 
er or pail of smoking wood the bees are 
driven back from one end so_ that the 
combs are cut out with very little diffi- 
culty from one end, and later on they are 
cut from the opposite end. 

In this apiary there is a sort of honey 
house, in which I found a large trough 
hollowed. out of a log and a _ press in 
which the honey is pressed out of the 
combs. If there is any brood or pollen in 
the combs, that has to be mashed up with 
the rest. No effort is made in these box 
hive apiaries to put up a nice article of 
strained honey where extractors, of 
course, are unknown. The honey is put 
up in tierces of about 100 gallons, loaded 
on to two wheeled ox carts and hauled to 
the nearest market. I took a snap shot 
of this yard, but unfortunately the tropi- 
cal vegetation was so heavy that the pic- 
ture does not show the hives sufficiently 
clear to reproduce. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FOR THE API- 
ARIST. 


In the study of the report of the Colo- 
rado Experiment Station upon the apiary, 
and according to our own experience and 
observation, in regard to many of the 
conclusions stated below, says the “Agri- 
cultural Epitomist,”” we believe that the 
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walls of the comb. 

2. As a rule, the heavier the foundation, 
the heavier will be the comb that is built 
upon it. 

4. If the midrib of the foundation is 
much lighter than that of the natural 
comb, the bees will probably strengthen 
it by adding wax to the bottom of the 
cells, though possibly this is only done 
oe there are actual perforations in the 
comb. 

4. If the midrib of the foundation is 
thicker than the midrib of natural comb, 
it will result in a comb with a midrib that 
is thicker than the natural. 

5. Drone comb has a thicker midrib and 
heavier cell wall than worker comb. 

6. A foundation with a heavy midrib 
and very light cell walls will still produce 
a comb with heavy walls. 

7. Very high cell walls in foundation are 
not cut down to the thinness of the cell 
walls in natural comb. 

8 When very light foundation is used 
the somewhat heavier comb is due 
most entirely to the midrib’s being heav- 
ier than that of the natural comb. 

9. When the foundations containing an 
abundance of wax to build the entire 
comb are used, the bees still add much 
more wax, sometimes nearly enough to 
build the comb without the help of the 
wax in the foundation. 

10. Wax seems to be given with the best 
economy when the midrib of the founda- 
tion is of the thickness of the midrib of 
natural comb, and when there is small, or 
at most a moderate amount of wax in ‘the 
cell walls. 

ll. Poorly attached combs in sections 
seem to be more the result of weak colo- 
nies and poor honey flow than to the kind 
of starter that is used, though large 
starters and strips of foundation in the 
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14. In natural worker comb that is one Improvers. 


inch thick, the proportion of wax to hon- 


nc one to 8) end one to % in weight. WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for these and all 


Southern specialties, including Soja Beans, 
—_—— Velvet Beans, Pearl or Cat-tail Millet, Teosinte 
HINTS ON MARKETING HONEY.— | Bermuda Grass, Ensilage Corn, Spanish Pea- 


nuts, Ch hums, etc. 
W rite for rices, andour ‘interesting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, - Richmond, Va. 


EVER | BLOOMING 


all different, guaran- 


Put it up in clean, attractive form; comb 
honey in glass-faced, no-drip crates, with 
glass exposed so trainmen can see it is 
fragile; extracted in 60-pound tins, crated. 
Do not make unnecessary distinction be- 
tween the various kinds of No. 1 white 





honey. That has already been overdone. ted tlive chy enna Lae 
offers to get our new catalogue into hands, 
iH SEED CO., Box B, Wis. 





A BUSINESS OF DETAILS.—We must 
understand our location, know when to 
expect the harvest, and be ready. Bees 
need attention winter and summer. Don’t 
neglect anything. Have a place for every- 


thing, and everything in its place. Don’t 
waste. Don’t have more business on hand 


than you can attend to. Indolence and 
procrastination are the root of much evil. 








DAN:AMERICAN | 
EXPOSITION 





DEL CALHOON of Victor, bought 1,000 
pounds of granulated sugar at Paris last 
Friday, with which to feed his bees. He 
has 140 stands, and tells that in a favor- 
able season he has harvested as high as 
200 pounds from a single stand, though 50,} 
or 60 pounds is a profitable yield.—Paris, 
Mo., Appeal. 





FOUL BROOD.—Briefly, the symptoms 
of this dread disease are: Larvae in un- 
natural position in the cells; bees inac- |, 
tive; larvae become flabby and die, then 
turn brown and “ropy.” Dead larvae 
dries down in the cell, leaving a brown 
scale. Bad smell is noticed in the hiveg 
and bees are seen fanning at the entrance. 
If the brood has been capped, the cap- 
pings turn darker, and a pinhole appears 
in each. Even the ovaries of the queen 
are affected. Operators may carry the 

disease from one hive to another. 
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March 2. ey RO Sterling, Ill. 

12.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 

april 18.— Shorthorn Breed- 
Siw! Association, at Columbia, Mo, 

eny 1-2.—M. EB. ——- & C d 8. EB. 

Prather & So ot Spe eid, “nt. 

son, Peort 
“y's 8. = oon a ee Ind.; an 
2 i ancus Disce, Ill. 

Mareh i i Mattinson 
aril Sr isaiey Bros., Verris, Mo., and 

ethers, at Kansas City, Mo. 

EE 
SUMMER FEEDING OF CATTLE. 

The fields of corn in the full ear in late 
summer and early autumn, and the cribs 
overflowing with corn in winter, have 
done much to develop the practice among 
farmers of fitting cattle for market at 
these seasons, and many have somehow 
lost sight of the fact that much of the 
food eaten in cold weather is required to 
keep up animal heat. When the temper- 
ature is 80 degrees less food is re quired to 
raise this temperature 20 degrees to blood 
héat—about 100 degrees, than when the 
thermometer marks zero temperature. 

In the North and West, where much 
feeding is done and where the average 
temperature during the fall and winter is 
about 40 degrees, the temperature must 
be raised 60 degrees to reach blood heat. 
Such considerations show how much more 
feed will be required to keep up animal 
heat in the cold than in the warm sea~ 
son. Is it not then a very unwise policy 
to feed meagerly in summer, expecting to 
do the heavy feeding in winter? 

Then, too, the succulent grasses of sum- 
mer are great promoters of health. They 
have a cooling effect upon the stomach 
and alimentary canal, when cattle are 
under full feed; and the digestive func- 
tions are not so apt to become deranged 
as when heavy grain feeding is done and 
when dry hay or fodder is the bulk of the 
food. A grain ration with judicious pas- 
turing has produced gains that has re- 
quired much larger amounts of feed to 
produce when fed in cold weather. 

There are feeders who are making a 
study of and experimenting with soiling 
crops. They are testing them to ascer- 
tain whether the succulent food, thus 
produced and fed, will enable the feeder 
to make greater gains at less cost when 
cattle are on full feed and fed on these 
crops, than when fed and given access to 
pasture lands. There will be greater cost 
for cultivation and handling the soiling 
crop, but an acre of such crop will fur- 
nish a larger amount of forage per acre 
than will an acre of pasture land, which 
fact will enable one to feed more cattle 
per acre than when they are grazed. 
Then the latter method is more or less 
wasteful, as the grass is damaged by ly- 
ing on it, walking on it and by the drop- 
pings and urine. Any pasture will show 
large tufts of old grass that are tough 
and which cattle will not eat. 

How many bushels of corn are required 
to make 100 pounds beef is no longer the 
beef producer’s puzzle, but rather what 
has it cost me to produce 100 pounds of 
beef. A careful study of summer foods 
and their effect on grain fed cattle, and 
all phases of summer feeding may be 
profitable study for the beef feeder as for 
the dairyman. This phase of cattle feed- 
ing deserves attention, inasmuch as 
grazing lands are each year in all sec- 
tions becoming more restricted. 


PURE BRED STOCK. 


“Should a farmer with limited capital 
attempt to raise pure bred stock?” Of 40 
readers who expressed an opinion, on this 
question in the Iowa ‘Homestead,’ 26 
said yes and 14 no. But they were not all 
positive about it. Most of those who said 
yes fortified it with conditions, and many 
who said no thought that every farmer 
properly situated and who possessed the 
requisite qualities, should raise pure bred 
stock. Some believed in keeping pure 
blooded poultry and hogs, but horses, cat- 
tle and sheep should be grades. Others 
advocated pure bred sheep and swine 
only. All were sure that grading up the 
herds and flocks by the use of pure sires 
was safe and certain, and by keeping up 
this policy the stock would be as good, 
practically, as pure bred, eligible for rec- 
ord. We give the substance of the argu- 
ments made by a Nebraskan on the af- 
firmative side: 

“I would say yes, for I consider the ma- 
jority of farmers too poor to waste time 
and capital trying to raise scrub stock. In 
driving over the country one will see 
farms where well bred stock of all kinds 
is raised, and in nine cases out of ten ev- 
erything about the place indicates that 
the owner is a prosperous man; while on 
the other hand one will see farms where 
the cattle are of such poor quality that 
after their horns are taken off there is 
nothing left but a stack of bones with a 
tough hide stretched over them, and the 
hogs are able to drink out of a jug or root 
out the third row of potatoes on the op- 
posite side of the fence with ease, while 
the chickens are too scrubby to produce 
a good coat of feathers, and the owner’s 
pocketbook will look about as scrubby 
and lean as his stock. I don’t want the 
readers of this paper to think that my 
stock is all pure bred, but I am getting 
them to that standard as fast as my time 
and means will permit. I don’t believe 
every farmer should raise fancy bred 
stock and be able to furnish a gilt edged 
pedigree with each individual, but then 
I believe a man should raise pure bred 
stock of all kinds, even to poultry, as 
they are easy to keep fat and require less 
feed to keep them so than does a scrub 
and they are always ready for market, 
mature earlier and sell for more. 

“A great many wonder why it is that 
pure bred beef cattle sell for more than 
the common beef cattle in our large mar- 
kets. Most any blind man should be able 
to tell why by simply passing his hand 
over one, for a scrub steer when fat car- 
ries but very little loin, porterhouse and 
round steak, which is the highest priced 
beef to be had. The beef he carries con- 
sists mostly of boiling beef and roasts, 
which is a cheap grade of beef; while a 
pure bred steer is just the reverse, or at 
least carries considerably more of the 
high priced meat. Now a great many will 
say that breeding stock is too high 
priced for everyone to buy. That is where 
they are mistaken. If every farmer would 
use nothing but pure bred sires on his 
farm it would be but a few years until he 
would have his stock nearly pure bred. 
Too many farmers try to save a few dol- 
lars by buying a scrub sire, but fail to 
see the hundreds of dollars they lose by 
using such sires. It would pay far better 
in the end to pay $10 for the service of a 


good stallton or bull than to pay $8 or less 
for the service of a scrub. If a man will 
keep his eyes open he can buy a pure bred 
bull that will produce good beef cattle for 
a few more dollars than he would be 
worth for beef, and then have cattle that 
he would not be ashamed for any one to 
see, and at the same time sell them for 
a better price. 


GREAT ANGUS SALE AT KANSAS 
CITY APRIL 23 


AND ®. 


In connection with the Haley Bros,’ dis- 
persion sale at Kansas City April 29-30, 
there will be other choice consignments. 

W. 8S. Karnaghan, Clarinda, Ia., sells a 
draft of 22 head, of which 10 are bulls of 
serviceable age and the remainder cows 
and heifers, all of breeding age, except 
one. His bulls are one of the best lots he 
ever sold. They have size, are thick flesh- 
ed and are in that nice condition that 
buyers usually like to get bulls. The man 
who could not get a bull to suit him from 
this lot would be very hard to please. 
Half of them are 2-year-olds and right 
here we want to say that good Angus 
bulls of that age are very scarce. The 
most desirable of the lot is the Elliott 
bred bull, Lee Ducher 33742, a son of 
Polar Star. He is out of a Bushranger 
cow and does his breeding justice. The 
other bulls are mostly by McHenry 4th, 
sire of the second prize heifer calf, Gold- 
en Flora, bred and shown by Mr. Karna- 
ghan at Chicago last December. Of the 
2-year-old bulls Improver is the thickest 
of the lot. He is of the ‘‘wide as a wag- 
on” sort, a typical beef maker. It is a 
close rub between Broad Guage and Fy- 
vie’s Lad as to which is the choice, Eith- 
er of them should suit anyone wanting 
a really good, solid, thick, smooth young 
bull that looks like making a good breed- 
er. Drummin Lad K. has size, length, 
smooth hips and is uniform throughout. 
Thickset K. is well named. He is thick at 
both ends and good in the middle. Long 
Range is the making of a very large bull, 
has good lines and is wrapped in a very 
mellow hide. Leader K. has good back, 
well sprung ribs, and good front and rear 
flanks. Pleasant Ridge Thickset is the 
thickest of all the young bulls. Drummin 
Lad is also a good one from end to end 
and at maturity looks like making one of 
the best of the lot. Seven of the eleven 
have had calves and three will have 
calves at foot by Lee Ducher, and the 
others, with one exception, will be bred to 
him. Honesty of G. B. is a very large 
cow of noticeable length and depth. Lucy 
of Glendale 3d is a rare good breeders’ 
type and by performance is all that she 
looks. Fyvie of Glendale is a fine fem- 
inine, breedy appearing cow with splendid 
quality. Lydie of Glendale is not large 
but one of the low-down, wide-out, big 
little sort and is the dam of one of the 
best young bulls. Jean of Pleasant Ridge 
24 and 3d are a pair of heifers that will 
not be without admirers. Jeanette K. 
and Jeanette of L. F. A. 3d are also an 
attractive pair of heifers. Lazy of Pleas- 
ant Ridge and Honesty of Pleasant Ridge 
are likely young cows with extra nice 
calves at foot by Lee Ducher. They will 
have to be seen to be appreciated and will 
be a strong recommendation for _ their 
sire. Write to Mr. W. C. McGavock at 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill., for a catalog, which will 
be sent promptly by return mail. 


STOCK NOTES, 

W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 
was visited recently by our field man, 
who looked over Mr. Stephens’ Shorthorn 
herd. He found it in good condition and 
a fine lot of calves being dropped. Mr. 
Stephens has on hand 15 yearling bulls 
that can be bought singly or as a lot and 
at prices which make them cheap. Look 
up his advertisement. 


A SYNDICATE with a capital of $2,000,- 
000 and owning 641,000 acres of land near 
Panhandle City, Tex., has been organized 
at Kansas City, $500,000 worth of the 
bonds being placed in New York. Fifteen 
of the largest cattlemen in Texas, headed 
by J. C. Goodnight, are interested in it. 
They will buy 50,000 cattle and produce 
stockers for the feeders of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and other sections. 


THE BOONE COUNTY, MoO., Short- 
horn sale held April 18 at Columbia was 
well attended. The offering comprised 
young cattle principally and some of the 
animals were too thin in flesh to bring 
their full worth. As is usual in such 
cases, the prices averaged low. Most of 
the cattle remained in Boone county. Of 
the 42 head sold the prices on 16 ranged 
from $100 to $200. The 42 head brought 
$3,890, an average of $92.85. 


W. C. McGAVOCK, Mt. Pulaski, IIl., 
writes: “I have personally inspected 
nearly all the animals consigned to the 
Angus combination sale at Kansas City, 
April 29 and 30. It is indeed a remarkable 
collection, free from culls, and must im- 
press all who see the cattle with the uni- 
formity and exceeding quality of the 
breed. There are show cattle included. 
There are ‘tops’ of course, but there are 
no ‘tails.’ It is my opinion that such high 
average individual merit has not recently 
passed through an Angus auction ring. 
The herd books contain no better pedi- 
grees than many that are found in the 
catalog of this sale.”’ 

Mr. McGavock’s wide experience as 
manager of, compiler of catalogs for and 
attendant at Angus sales certainly makes 
him a competent judge of Angus cattle. 
Our readers should therefore not overlook 


the coming Angus sale. Make an effort 
to attend. 


TO PREVENT RINDERPEST.—On ac- 
count of the reported existence of rinder- 
pest in the Philippine Islands, Secretary 
Wilson some time ago recommended to 
the Secretary of War that such action be 
taken as might be necessary to prevent 
the introduction of the contagion into the 
Hawalian Islands and the United States 
by animals brought on government trans- 
ports. He also requested the Secretary of 
the Treasury to direct that special pre- 
cautions be taken on the Pacific coast to 
prevent the landing of susceptible ani- 
mals without their being turned over to 
the Department of Agriculture for quar- 
antine under thesupervisionof the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Secretary Wilson 
has received replies from Secretary Root 
and Secretary Gage informing him that 
the desired instructions have been issued. 
Rinderpest is the great plague of oriental 
countries, which has frequently swept 
over Europe, destroying nearly all bovine 
animals, and has attracted special atten- 
tion during the past two or three years 
by its ravages in Africa, where in many 
sections it destroyed from 9 to % per cent 
of all the cattle. Although inoculation 
has at last been so far efficacious as to 
somewhat reduce the losses from this dis- 
ease, it still remains one of the most fatal 
to cattle. 





of the Hereford Breeders’ Association has 
been removed from Independence Mo., to 
223 West Twelfth street, in Kansas City, 
Mo., and all mail and express matter for 
the office should be directed to the secre- 
tary at the address given. 

The three years’ lease that was taken 
on the quarters that have been occupied 
by the Hereford office for the past nine 


Executive Committee at its meeting 
February directed the removal of the of- 
fice to Kansas City. 

This step has been taken with the ex- 
pectation that the interests of the Asso- 
ciation and the convenience of its mem- 
bers can now be best served from Kansas 
City, which has become the recognized 
center of Hereford operations. 

The location secured for the office is on 
the Twelfth street cable car line that 
runs to the stock yards and is just north 
of and in the same block with the great 
Convention Hall. 

RURAL WORLD readers are cordially 
invited to visit the office at their conven- 
ience and will be welcomed by C. R. 
Thomas, secretary. 


THE EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL COM- 
PANY have sold at the Kansas City 
Stock yards since the last issue of the 
RURAL WORLD shipments as follows: 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, a load of 
mixed packers at $5.87%4. 

Williams & Johnson, Oklahoma, a load 
of light hogs that sold right at top prices 
for their weights. 

The Commercial Bank, Oklahoma, sev- 
eral loads of hogs that sold very satisfac- 
torily. 

Peterman & Reeves, Indian Territory, a 
load of light mixed hogs that sold for 
the good price of $5.85. 

Ratliffe & Housman, 
that sold well at $5.95. 

Cc, H. Bean, Kansas, two loads of hogs 
that sold very satisfactory to him. 

W. H. Casey, Missouri, a load of light 
hogs that sold for top prices. 

Shelton & Sires, Missouri, hogs that sold 
right close up to top price at $6.06. 

Messrs. Morphis-Price & Price, Indian 
Territory, two loads of hogs that sold 
well at $5.85 and $5.87%. 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, a load of 
light weight hogs that sold at top price 
for their weights, $5.90. 

W. G. Reamer, Indian Territory, a light 
load of hogs that sold for $5.95. 

J. L. Price, Oklahoma, two loads 
hogs that sold very satisfactorily. 

Cc. C. Wilson, Oklahoma, a load of mix- 
ed packers at $5.97%. 

Patterson & Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
load of hogs that sold at $5.95. 

Cc. H. Bean, Kansas, a load of light In- 
dian hogs at $5.77%, which was very sat- 
isfactory price. 

Haughman & Son, Kansas, a load of 
light hogs that sold well at $5.87}. 

Wood Elevator Co., Kansas, a load of 
light hogs at $5.90. 

J. H. Frazier, Oklahoma, a load of light 
mixed hogs at $5.82%. 

Varnard Barrett, Oklahoma, hogs that 
sold well. 

J. A. Jackson, Missouri, a load of mixed 
packers at $5.97%. 

J. Humbarger, Kansas, a load of mixed 
hogs at $5.92%. 

A. Criger, Kansas, a load of packers at 
$5.95. 

Fred Matthews, Kansas; 134 Texas and 
Old Mexico steers, average 1,018 pounds, 
at $4.0. 

J. P. French & Son, Texas, 26 meal-fed 
Texas steers that averaged 917 pounds, at 
$4.55; also 279 meal-fed Texas steers, av- 
eage 90 pounds, at $4.45. 

C. H. Bean, Kansas, 92 corn-fed Texas 
steers, average 1,076 pounds, at $4.70. 

D. H. Middleton & Co., Indian Territo- 
ry, 44 plain corn-fed Texas steers, aver- 
age 1,075 pounds, at $4.40. 

J. EB. Heffner, Indian Territory, 41 na- 
tive raised, common quality, fat steers, 
that averaged 1,176 pounds, at $4.75. 

W. A. Pitts, Texas, 49 half-fed Texas 
steers, average 890 pounds, at $4.06. 
Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Territory, 
91 corn-fed, plain fat steers, average 1,367 
pounds, at $4.75; also 56 corn-fed, plain fat 
steers, average 1,243 pounds, at $4.70. 

H. H. Halsell, Texas, 151 meal-fed Tex- 
as steers, average 917 pounds, at $4.45, 


Missouri, hogs 


of 


a 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


MachetRepens. Poraiehes by Evans-Snider 
i Company. 


Receipts for week ending April 20 were 
9,797 cattle, 37,318 hogs and 13,518 sheep, 
against 8,386 cattle, 37,253 hogs and 8,175 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago, 
cattle increased 2,100, hogs decreased 1,800, 
sheep 2,200. Receipts at the four principal 
markets this week were 106,100 cattle, 285,- 
400 hogs and 147,500 sheep, against 106,600 
cattle, 257,000 hogs and 137,100 sheep the 
previous week. 

CATTLE~—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were heavier than for some weeks. All 
classe sold steady to strong, and the mar- 
ket was in good, healthy condition. No 
choice or fancy steers were offered. The 
best sold for $5.85. Light weight butcher 
steers, cows and heifers were in strong 
demand and sold fully 10c higher. Re- 
ceipts of fed Texas were some heavier 
than the week previous, but under a 
strong demand for beef all grades that 
came in competition with this class sold 
steady to stronger. Receipts of stock 
and feeders were only moderate. The pee 
mand for best grades was steady to 
strong, common classes little slow. Best 
grades of milk cows with calves found 
ready sale at steady to strong prices; 
common grades were about steady. Veal 
calves were weak; top was $6.50, bulk $5.00 
to $6.00. Quotations based upon the pres- 
ent condition of the market are as fol- 
lows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.80 
to $6.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.25 to $5.55; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to 
$5.20; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
of good quality, solid at $5.30 to $5.60, and 
the top was $5.85 for 1,398 pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.65 to $5.55, bulk of 
sales at $5.00 to $5.40; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 
pounds average, full range, $4.50 to $5.56, 
bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.06; steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds, full range, $4.00 
to $5.25, bulk sold at $4.40 to $5.00. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.50 to $4.85, the bulk at $4.15 to 
$4.50, and they were only fair quality; 
common to choice stockers, $3.00 to $4.75, 








miscellaneous; stock heifers, full range, 
$2.75 to $4.25 and the bulk at $3.15 to $3.75. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.95 to $5.15 


A CHANGE OF LOCATION.—The office ' 


years expired on the Ist inst., and the | 


bulk at $3.75 to $4.60, and the quality was | be 


and there were very few on the market; 
choice native heifers sell at $4.60 to $4.90; 
good native cows and heifers sell at $3.65 
jto $4.50; medium cows at $3.15 to $3.60; fair 
cows, $2.60 to $3.10; inferior, light and old 
cows, $1.50 to $2.50; the bulk of the South- 
west cows old at $2.85 to $3.70 and the bulk 
| of all the cows sold at $3.25 to $4.00; can- 
j ning cows sell at $1.25 to $3.00. Veal calves, 
,full range, $3.50 to $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
bulk at $4.85 to $6.00 per 100 pounds; heret- 


Nn |iecs and yearlings sold at $2.50 to $4.50 per 


100 pounds, with the bulk at $3.25 to $3.75. 
Bulls, full range, $2.9 to $4.40, bulk of 
sales $3.40 to $4.00; stocker bulls old at $2.9 
to $4.25, the bulk at $3.15 to $3.75. During 
the week the milkers old at a full range 
of $23.00 to $65.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $30.00 to $42.00. 

Receipts in the Southern division this 
week amounted to 197 cars, against 164 
cars last week, 244 cars week previous, 
and 163 cars the corresponding week last 
year. The bulk of the offerings were fed 
cattle. The quality ruled from common to 
good, and included some steers almost as 
good as any this year. The market was 
brisk throughout the week and closed 
strong all around compared with week 
ago, but cannot be quoted much, if any, 
higher. Receipts of bulls were moderate 
and prices strong. The general condi- 
tions of the market were good, and cattle 
sold about as high as any time during the 
season. 

During the week Texas ont Indian Ter- 
ritory steers 791 to 1,317 pounds average 
sold at $3.80 to $5.15, with the bulk at $4.40 
to $4.80; cows and heifers at $3.06 to $4.55, 
the bulk at $3.50 to $4.00; stags and oxen at 
$3.00 to $4.50, bulls at $3.25 to $3.65, and 
calves 160 to 208 pounds average at $4.00 to 
$5.50. Arkansas steers 742 to 876fPpounds 
average sold at $3.90 to $4.25, cows at $2.50, 
bulls at $3.05 to $3.25 and calves at 4 cents 
a pound. Mississippi and Louisiana steers 
662 to 1,012 pounds average sold at $3.65 to 
$4.75, cows at $2.25 to $3.25, bulls and oxen 
at $3.00 to $3.20 and calves at $3.50 to $4.50 
per hundred. 

HOGS—Week opened with moderate 
supply, prices steady, pigs and lights 
shade weaker. Tuesday and Wednesday 
receipts were liberal, advices from other 
points unfavorable, and the market about 
15c lower. Thursday receipts were light, 
and prices strong to shade higher than 
Wednesday’s close. With moderate re- 
ceipts and strong demand, Friday opened 
strong to 5c higher, but closed weak. With 
moderate run Saturday, market ruled 6c 
lower. A good clearance was made at 
following prices: Butchers and packers 
$5.90 to $6.10, Yorkers and shippers $6.80 to 
$5.92%, heavy pigs $5.25 to $5.75, light pigs 
$4.50 to $5.00, rough heavies $5.00 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—For first three days of week 
decline of 25c was recorded. With 7,500 
sheep on sale Friday the market was very 
irregular and 15 to 2%c lower. We quote 
following prices: Best clipped sheep $4.25 
to $4.50, best clipped lambs $5.00 to $5.25, 
best bucks $3.50 to $4.00, spring lambs $6.00 
to $8.00. 

Monday, April 22, 191.-CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts were moderate in the native divis- 
ion and the market ruled steady to 10c 
lower on the bulk of the cattle. There was 
a liberal run in the Quarantine division 
and prices ruled steady to shade lower. 
Chicago reported 27,000 cattle and their 
market 10 to lic lower. 

HOGS—With moderate run to-day and 
unfavorable advices from other points, 
the market ruled 5c lower than last week's 
close. ; 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market about 

steady with last week’s prices. 
The feature of Tuesday’s market was a 
load of 265-lb. hogs sold by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Co. at $6.20, being 10c higher than 
any other sale made that day. 


SOURS IN CALVES. 


The latest remedy suggested for white 
scours in calves'‘emanates from the pen 
of M. D. C., in Hoard’s “Dairyman” in its 
issue of March 1. The remedy is oat- 
meal well boiled, To be exact we quote 
his own words: ‘Let the oatmeal be well 
cooked, put plenty of sugar on it, and 
while it is cooking break a fresh egg 
into it. Don’t put any milk on it, nor 
in it until you are satisfied that you 
may do so safely. One saucerful is plenty 
at first, and increase as the calf gets 
strong. But be sure the oatmeal is boiled 
while you give it as a remedy.”’ In his 
own experience with calves so affected, 
M. D.C. relates the extremely exhausted 
condition some of the calves were in 
that afterward recovered through this 
simple treatment alone, and yet he does 
not show that he made any special effort 
at nursing—keeping the calves warm, or 
giving the well-boiled gruel, as it should 
be, at some well-regulated time for giv- 
ing such doses of nourishment one after 
another, in one instance he refers to a 
calf found in an almost hopeiess condi- 
tiin. He gave it a dose of the oatmeal, 
expecting to find it dead next morning. 
As we do not believe any breeder or even 
a veterinary surgeon can exactly tell how 
must vitality a young calf that is con- 
Stitutionally strong really may have 
we do think that a calf, valuable enough 
to be worth every four hours at least, 
and be seen to regarding comfortable 
quarters. To adapt nourishment to a de- 
ranged stomach is no ordinary achieve- 
ment. It bafflepalike the medical and 
veterinary profession, and it may be that 
in this simple remedy there is the real 
basis of a remedy for ‘‘white scours,” but 
we confess a belief that it might be im- 
proved by some able veterinary surgeon. 
In order to discuss this question more 
fully, we will ask how would it do to beat 
the white of one or two eggs in sugar 
and wren thoroughly beaten add a small 
teaspoonful of powdered willow charcoal 
and about the same amount of bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and give it to the calf slowly, 
as adrench? If this should be considered 
advisable, would a veterinary surgeon ad- 
vise this given before or after the oat- 
meal gruel and sugar? In scours there is 
almost always something irritating in the 
stomach or bowels. Therefore it is most 
important that that irritation be removed. 
To accomplish this the most successful 
remedy we have known is a combination 


and old whisky. Commonsense and the 
age and strength of the calf should indi- 
cate the amount to be given. This dose 
will as a rule operate mildly but quite 
effectively on the bowels, while at the 
same time helping to keep up the strength 
of the calf. In a general way it should 
be recognized that while the 
proper treatment, both by medicine and 
notrishment, is the main hope for recov- 
ery, good careful nursing, so to speak, is 
also essential. A dry, warm, comfortable 
bed for the calf, and, if need be, a cover 
should be used. The s straiing may 
so severe that opium may have to be 
resorted to, This may induce sleep and 
rest, but all the better for the 
more sleep quiet the better. Let it 
be understood this is not written strictly 
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Write for Catalogue “Pride of the New Century.” 


A. R. ANDERSON, General Agent, East St. Louis, IIlinois. 








HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo.|” 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123967 at 
head of herd. W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 
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HARRY GRAHAM, °2"“4[g°TH=: 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES. 
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R. W. MITCHELL, 

















‘LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


ENTRYVILLE. MO. 
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‘POLLED. DURHAMS! 
10 bus, —_ 6 t© 80 months, A few females. Al! 
stock recorded free in two herd books. Corres- 
pond tonce. A. E. Burleigh, Knox City, Mo 











on a veterinary basis, but in its sug- 
gestiveness it emanates crudely from the 
pen of one who raised hundreds of val- 
uable calves and never lost one with 
scours. Of course, the precautions taken 
to guard against such loss went much 
deeper than what is indicated here. Such 
precautions had mainly to do with a care- 
fully-defined system of feeding the cows 
at least one month before they were ex- 
pected to calve. We think that those 
breeders who carefully note what they 
can learn by their own experiences will 
admit that herds roaming on pasture in a 
natural way from May to October have 
less trouble and fewer mishaps than when 
stabled and dry fed during winter, and 
that there is much less trouble with the 
calves, all of which suggests keeping the 
breeding herd in the most rational, 
natural condition possible. 








Veterinary. 








ing on the top. 





NAVAL CORD INFECTION.—I have a 
mare ten years old that for the past two 
years has lost her mule colts when two 
or three days old. She is now heavy with 
foal. Is there any remedy? Would it be 
advisable to change to a stallion? 

GEO. H. HARRISON. 

Williamson Co., Ill. 

Naval cord infection is a common cause 
of death in young animals. In calves it 
is sometimes called ‘“‘calf cholera.’”’ The 
disease is due to an open naval cord, 
germs enter and travel to the liver, 
through the urachus and enter the blad- 
der. Here the germs set up a septic blood 
poison which soon destroy the animal. 
The’ best remedy, or plan rather, is to 
prevent; to do this ligate the naval cord 
about a half inch from the body; about 
an inch from the ligature divide the cord, 
freeing the dam from the foetus and draw 
the ligature very tight or germs will en- 
ter. 

STRINGY OR ROPY MILK.—I have a 
cow that gives milk which when put into 
water, or even when washing the strainer 
and bucket, with a little soap, becomes 
slick and ropy. Do you think her milk is 
healthy, and what treatment or feed 
should she have? Change of feed does 
not make any difference with her. 

Wayne Co., Ill. RURAL READER. 

A diseased digestion, acid foods, dif- 
ferent diseases of the udder or uterus, 
advanced gestation, musty or moldy feeds, 
etc., etc., may each produce this affec- 
tion. Any inflammation of the udder will 
generally cause clots in the milk. As you 
do not state conditions or the kind of 
feeds given, it is impossible to advise in- 
telligently. Pasteur in 1857 discovered 
that milk abnormally coagulated is due 
to a micro-organism entering the milk; 
this germ transforms the sugar into lac- 
tic acid and causes it to coagulate. State 
your case more definitely, perhaps a rem- 
edy can be given. 


SORE MOUTH IN PIGS.—I have 60 
young pigs now, with prospect for as 
many more, and as I lost some 30 head 
last fall with this disease, I am anxious to 
know a remedy for same. 

Henry Co., Mo. JNO. C. HOUSTON. 

Pigs never get sore mouths when kept 
in clean quarters. Young pigs are very 
liable to this disease when the teats and 
udders of the dams are filthy. aged put- 
refactive germ first attacks the teeth, 
gums, tongue and lips, grad it en- 

ters the stomach and sometimes lungs 
using disease of ctions, and 

pong young J pis not having sufficient vital- 

ity, soon di Take the stock to cleaner 
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Cheap, safe and easy 
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Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. Louis. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that thelr stock is billed dircetiy to the ‘ 


National Stock Yards. 


CO, T. JONES, General Mer, 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders 
Registered 


Young Stock for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


or Scotch and 
Stock of all ages aud both sez fer tales Call on addreean Pmt, MgOM, 


EGENTEY on SepaLta. ‘0. 


L. W. KBAES, Asst. don’l Magr 
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“Pasteur Vaccine’’ 


CATTLE FROM. 


=~ BLACK LEG 


y treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years, 
touse. Pamphlet with 
and testimonials sex! sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., chicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 
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600 HEAD IN HERD. 


full particulars, official endorsements 


Independence, Mo. 
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blood as the breed contains. Imp. Nonpareil 
62 and Windsome Duke 1ith, 121627 in eervice. 


—Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates a Bates Topped. 
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EO. BOTHWELL, Nettleten, Mo. 
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CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
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Gay joa BR -y at head of herd, 
pone Call or Young stock 


WELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 
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Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars jand 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden S8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, OChillicethe, Mo. 
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The Matron stake, offered by the Terre 
Haute Trotting Association for foals of 
1901, received 310 entries. The stake is 
worth $10,000 and $2,000 will be raced for 
in 198 by 2-year-olds, and $1,000 for pacers 
the same year. The 3-year-old division 
will be trotted in 1904 and the purse will 
be $7,000. 

Six stallions are now credited with 100 
and more in the standard list of perform- 
ers. Nutwood leads with 163 and is the 
sire of the dams of 164; Electioneer has 
160, and sired the dams of 9; Onward has 
153 and his daughters have produced 76; 
Red Wilkes has 149 and sired the dams of 
10; Alcantara has 141 and sired the dams 
of 44, and Pilot Medium has 111 and sired 
the dams of 26. 


Mr. L. W. Parker, 
Griggsville, lll., Fair Asociation, writes 
us as follows: We are making prepara- 
tions for a big fair this year. Our speed 
purses are liberal and our classes well se- 
lected. We are in a circuit of six meet- 
ings. Our track is already in good shape 
for trainers, and a general invitation is 
extended to them to come here and shape 
up their horses for the races. 

W. A. Erwin of Polk Co., Mo., writes: 
Good horses are scarce here and the in- 
terest in horse breeding is being revived. 
Tom Tuck has just returned from North 
Missouri with a fine registered saddle 
stallion. Adjuster, the standard bred 
trotting stallion now in his twenties, will 
also make the season in Polk Co, The 
Polk Co, horse will no doubt push his 
way to the front before many years. 


secretary of the 


Dr. James Fraser of London, a cattle 
inspector for the English government, 
who has visited several American ports 
to select one from which to ship the 5,000 
Canadian horses ordered for South Afri- 
can service, was in Portland, Me., last 
week. After inspecting the Portland stock 
yards and steamship wharves he decided 
to recommend that port as the shipping 
point. The horses will be sent there over 
the Grand Trunk in lots of 800, the first 
installment arriving on April 23. 


Mr. J. T. Cooper, circuit secretary of 
the Southeastern Kansas Fair Circuit, 
who lives at Fredonia, Kas., announces 
the dates of the circuit meetings for 1901 
as follows: Coffeyville, Aug. 13 to 16; Fre- 
donia, Aug. 20 to 23; Erie, Aug. 27 to 30; 
Chanute, Sept. 3 to 6; Iola, Sept. 10 to 13; 
Ottawa, Sept. 17 to 20; Paola, Sept. 24 to 
27. All entries close July 2. The stakes 
combined amount to $20,000 and as every 
member has always paid its obligation 
in full to horsemen, a full list of entries 
is assured. For further information ad- 
dress J. T. Cooper, Fredonia, Kas. 


The Iowa State Fair stakes for the 
State Fair to be held at Des Moines, be- 
ginning Aug. 26, will close Wednesday, 
May 1, and are as follows: No. 2i—3-year- 
old and under, 2:50 trotting class; stakes 
$500; No. 22—2:35 pacing class, stakes $1,- 
000; No, 25—3-year-old and under, 2:50 pac- 
ing class, stakes $500; No. 26—2:23 trotting 
class, stakes $1,000. The entrance fee is 
3 per cent of stakes, payable as follows: 
One per cent to accompany nomination 
May 1, when horses must be named; 1 per 
cent payable July 1, and 1 per cent pay- 
able Aug. 1. Parties declaring out will 
only be held for amount paid. An addi- 
tional 5 per cent deducted from winners. 


The Terre Haute “Express” says: Dr. 
S. V. Ramsey has on exhibition at his 
Veterinary hospital on South Third street, 
the skeleton of “Old Kalip,” the largest 
horse known to have lived in this part of 
the country, and Fanny Rooney, the pac- 
ing mare at one time owned by Dr. Wash- 
burn of Clinton. Old Kalip belonged to 
John Bodewin, the well known horse 
trainer, and was exhibited at all the 
county fairs in this part of Indiana for 
a number of years. He was eight years 
old when he died and weighed 3,240 
pounds and stood 22% hands high. The 
skeleton weighs 264 pounds and stands 
20% hands high. Old Kalip was raised in 
Vermillion county, close to where the 
pacing mare Fanny Rooney was raised. 

J. C. Linneman of Lima, O., owns one 
of the best stallions the country affords; 
in fact, there are few the equal of Norval 
2:14%, says the ‘Western Horseman,” 
looking at him in every particular. He is 
18 years old and is the sire of Countess 
Eve, 2:09%, the fastest sixth heat in a 
race; Flowing Tide, 2:09%; Norvin G., 
2:09%; Dormough, 2:10%; Norvet, 2:138%; 
Norvetta, 2:13%, and 60 others in the 2:30 
list, but he is bred right, being by Elec- 
tioneer, dam a great brood mare. Then as 
a grandsire he stands up to the front rank 

_as some of his sons are exceptionally 
good stallions, producing speed of a high 
character. As a progenitor he is well 
represented too by his daughters, as they 
stand well as brood mares among the 
breeders. 


Secretary Charles R. Duffin of the Terre 
Haute Trotting and Fair Association an- 
nounces the following six early closing 
events for his grand circuit meeting, Sept. 
80 to Oct. 5: The Wabash, $5,000, for 2:20 
trotters; the Sidewheeler, $5,000, for 2:18 
pacers, and $1,500 each for 2:28 and 2:15 
trotters and 2:25 and 2:14 pacers, a total of 
$16,000. The entries will close on Monday, 
May 6. The Wabash and the Sidewheeler 
are nomination purses, with nominations 
transferable up to Sept. 9, at which time 
the horses are to be named. In addition 
to these rich events other purses will be 
opened later that will make the Terre 
Haute program one of the best in the 
grand circuit. These classes will suit all 


campaigning stables and will be of suffi- 
cient amount to attract the best horses. 

The Colman Stock Farm of St. Louis 
has placed its stallions for the season 
of 191 as follows: Mongold 28625 by Al- 
landorf, son of Onward, in the hands of 
Rolla C. Brownlee, Holden, Mo.; Monitor 
Russell, 33727, by Allie Russell, son of 
Mambrino Russell, with David 8S. Perdee 
of Walker, Vernon Co., Mo.; Wilkesby 
33333 by Red Wilkes, with W. F. Schade, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo.; 
Montoneer, 22011, by Anteros, with Isham 
Boulware, Centralia, Mo.; Wilkesgood, 
34087, son of Monitor Wilkes, 4693, in the 
hands of John W. Humphrey of Troy, 
Lincoln Co., Mo.; Monward, 18417, sired by 
Hudson, 2831, son of Kentucky Prince, 
Hudson’s dam by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
10, Monward’s dam, Miss Colman, by 
Monitor, 1327, in the hands of Ed F. Bar- 
ron, Sterling, Kas. There was a great de- 
mand for trotting stallions this season. 
Not one in twenty who made applications 
could be supplied. 

W. M. Savage, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
wealthy proprietor of the International 
Stock Food plant in that city, the largest 
of its kind in the world, likes high-class 
harness horses, says “Horse Review.” 
Mr. Savage has, during the past few 
years, bought a few choice ones and de- 
lights in their ownership. Now he has 
intimated to some friends his intention of 
building near his beautiful summer home 
at Lake Minnetonka modern breeding 
and training stables and may then enter 
the breeding sections and buy at least a 
few real choice things so that he can en- 
joy them during his vacation. Mr. Sav- 
age has among others a very fine 2-year- 
old by St. Vincent 2:13%, dam by Chimes; 
also the Nutwood stallion Buttonwood 
2:17. Two hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash are offered in premiums by Mr. Sav- 
age on next year’s yearlings by Button- 
wood, to be distributed as follows: First 
prize, $100; second, $75; third, $50; fourth, 
$25. These are to be shown at the 1902 
Minnesota State Fair and judged by the 
judges on duty in the harness horse class- 
es. This looks like substantial encourage- 
ment. 


F. W. Covey, superintendent of Palo 
Alto Farm, in a talk with a reporter for 
the “Breeder and Sportsman,” recently, 
said: ‘‘The other day a 2-year-old bay 
colt by Abdell 2:23, the champion year- 
ling, dam Rowena 2:19%, the first 2-year- 
old to beat 2:20 in a race, showed a won- 
derful burst of speed. It had only been 
jogged for a month, owing to trainer 
Houser being ill, but Mr. Houser got up 
behind him in a Pleasanton cart and the 
young son of Abdell stepped a quarter in 
36 seconds, last eighth in 17 seconds, and 
did it handily." This will be an interest- 
ing bit of news to the admirers of the fa- 
mous horse in Kentucky and elsewhere, 
who will be glad to know of his ability to 
transmit his good qualities to his get. The 
colt’s burst of speed is wonderful and 
shows that with the proper amount of 
training he will make a great trotter. 
Abdell, his sire, is in the stud at W. W. 
Estill’s Elmwood Farm, Lexington, Ky., 
where his prospects are bright indeed for 
a successful season. It is a singular fact 
that among the mares that are at Mr. Es- 
till’s place to be bred to the world’s cham- 
pion yearling are Nellie A. 2:29% and Le- 
one 2:28%, both of which took standard 
records as yearlings. 

There are many charges laid against 
bots, says the ‘Herseman,"’.-but it is 
doubtful if they ever really merited any 
of them. The bot is developed in the 
stomach of the horse from the egg of the 
gadfly, which is laid by the mature fe- 
male somewhere on the skin where the 
horse can lick itself handily. The right 
side of the equine stomach is lined with 
a velvety appearing substance that se- 
cretes the gastric juice, and to the tough- 
er lining of the left side the bots attach 
themselves after hatching out. They ad- 
here to this tough lining by two small 
hooks, but they are not provided with 
mouths, and hence cannot eat. They are 
nourished by the absorption of digested 
food through their skin. That shows why 
there is no truth in the story that the 
stomach of the horse is sometimes eaten 
through by bots. They cannot thus de- 
stroy the stomach, for they cannot, and 
do not, eat. The bots adhere to the lin- 
ing described through one season till the 
following spring, when in the course of 
their growth the hooks let go and_ the 
bots are carried on down through the in- 
testinal track until they are voided. Their 
subsequent growth to the matured gadfly 
need not be detailed. Then the female 
lays her egg again and the round goes on 
as before. No medicine that can be given 
the horse will kill the bots. Anything that 
will get through their skins will first de- 
stroy the stomach of the horse. So noth- 
ing can be done to get rid of bots and no 
fear need be entertained that they are 
going to do any great damage to the 
horse. Nature does not plan to destroy in 
such tremendous degree as would ensue 
if the bots could eat the lining of the 
horse’s stomach. They may interfere 
somewhat with digestion, if present in 
enormous numbers, but in that way only, 
and the writer can say with all truth that 
he never knew any serious case of equine 
illness due solely to bots. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: While the top 
notchers are issuing and accepting chal- 
lenges, way up in the thousands among 
both trotters and pacers, with us the 
horses are beginning to step fast eighths. 
On Thursday, April 18, I saw two green 
horses trot an eighth in 16 seconds. The 
horses were Capt. Bracken by Earl Baltic 
2:17, son of Baron Wilkes, dam Minuet by 
Director 2:17, 24 dam Pearl, dam of Span- 
iard 2:20%, 34 dam by Hambletonian 10, 
4th dam by American Star. This horse 
was hitched to a new Kansas City pneu- 
matic cart with five inch steel spindle 
and driven at the pole by W. F. Erwin. 
The other was Mr. Patton’s bay mare 
Maggie M., by Earnest Wilkmont 20909, 
son of Bob Link 8689, dam Lady by Bob- 
olink 8689, 24 dam Lady Soules by Ethan, 
3d dam Roxey by Blue Bull 75, driven to 





LEBEL LL LLL LEE LEELA OEE. 
Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A8afe and Positive Cure 


Pp tic sulky by Mr. Sawtell of the 
Kansas City Stock Yards. : 

Mr. Duncan of Columbus, Kas., owner 
of Integrity 2:26%, says 2:10 on a half mile 
track the'middle of April is the most won- 
de: performance he ever saw. He sold 
to parties in Illinois his 3-year-old pacing 
colt by Mecca, dam by Integrity, for $300, 
and shipped him from Kansas City and 
came out to put in his time and see the 
horses. 

Walnut B., one of the best pacing race 
+orses ever offered at public sale, will be 
sold at the Kansas City, Kas., sale May 
4. Carlon C., by Ben McGregor, ist dam 
by Elliston, son of Electioneer, 24 dam by 
Onward and 3d dam by King Rene, is a 





high bred young stallion that will be sold. 


HORSE COLIC, 


Distemper, Founder, 
monia, etc., as well as all 
forms of Lameness, Contract- 


are instantly re 
variably - by the use of 
Tuttie’s Elixir. 
- apanentens or 
the Adams Ex- 
. Used by leading breeders and 


te everywhere. Hassaved and cured many 
do likewise for you. 


valuable horses. May 
" rheumatism, sprai 
TUTTLE PAS RLU co, MS a Doak 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 42 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixtrs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 








In May Springfield has her first horse 
show meeting following the meeting at 
Memphis and in advance of the Decora- 
tién Day meeting at Kansas City, Mo. 
Phylis 8., 2:13, You Bet (8) 2:12% and Wal- 
nut B., 2:12%, will make a great show for 
a 2:13 class May 4, sale day. If you want 
to see race horses go, or if you want to 
buy one be on hand. Show horses, sad- 
dle horses, race horses and business 
horses will be sold. 

No class in the west will be watched 
with the same interest in 1901 as will be 
the 2:18 class pacers. Capt. Potter, in Mr. 
Graves’ string, will not race in and out 
as he did in 1900 if he has the speed he 
showed in May, 1900. Lon Kelly 2:17% 
won 11 races in 1900 and demonstrated 
that you can’t cut the heats up too much 
for him, 

Monnut, 2:17%, the pride of the Colman 

Stock Farm, will not admit defeat possi- 
ble until you have shown Missouri that 
he has been beaten. Lon Kelly will show 
his old time speed, although he is making 
a light season at the park. It is worth a 
day’s journey to see Little Squaw, the 3- 
year-old queen of pacers, come down the 
stretch at a 2 minute clip, which she can 
do if day and track are right. The little 
iron horse Riley B. (4) 2:06% will show the 
people what harness speed west of the 
Mississippi means. The best sires in the 
United States will be represented in the 
sale. There will be more speed to show 
and a better place to show it than has 
been witnessed in the west. 
George Ferris says: ‘‘We see now what 
the trotters and pacers are doing in the 
extreme south and in the west, but I 
question if there is a man in the United 
States who has ridden an eighth as fast 
as I did one day last week when I drove 
one of my string an eighth in 13 seconds. 
Now don’t accuse me of misrepresenta- 
tion. I can prove my statement by reli- 
able and intelligent horsemen who saw 
and timed the drive.” 

A 2:10 gait is nothing here, as I told you 
on the start. Green trotters are doing 
that, not one, but two of them together, 
and both handicapped, one with a new 
cart, the other with a bit she did not like 
and fought, and an amateur driver. 

The new Year Book makes the correc- 
tion that I called attention to last spring 
and takes a sire from Guy Wilkes and 
credits him where he belongs, to Precep- 
tor, son of Nutwood. Miss Erwin 2:30 by 
Preceptor is omitted from the list; nor do 
she and Vicdoon appear in the regular or 
rejected list. Both should appear in one 
list or the other. The dam of Vicdoon was 
sired by Herschel. Flossie A., br. mare, 
appears in index as bay gelding, but does 
not appear under her sire. Her record 
was made in 3d heat of a winning race. 
Frank Ervin trotted as a 3-year-old stal- 
lion to a record of 2:29%, was registered 
and given a number. As a_  4-year-old 
stallion he took a pacing record of 2:13%, 
and in 1900 was out as a trotting gelding 
and took a new mark of 2:24% at Car- 
thage, Mo. All of the year books since 
Vol. 8 have carried a list of standard trot- 
ters and pacers, but in Vol. 16 Frank Er- 
vin is dropped from this list and appears 
under his sire as having a pacing record 
of 2:24%, made new in 1900. This is a clear 
statistical error in drawing from last 
year book and shows carelessness. It is 
less important because Goodwood 4106 
gets credit for his full number of per- 
formers. Blonda Redwood is credited 
with 2:11 instead of 2:11%, as all of the 
Christmas numbers have given it. 

Integrity 2:264% by Capoul does not yet 
appear among the sires, although his son 
has a record to rule of 2:21%, and holds 
the record for trotting the five fastest 
consecutive heats to wagon, the 3d and 


added to his string You Bet (3) 2:12% and 
a black mare by Sidmont (8) 2:10% by Sid- 
ney, pacer 2:19%, by Santa Claus 2:17 trot- 
ting. The dam of this mare is by Sim- 
mons, the sire of 20 pacers. Sidmont was 
the first 3-year-old stallion to pace in 
2:10%. His dam produced the first 2-year- 
old stallion to trot in 2:25. His sire, Sid- 
ney, with a pacing record of 2:19%, sired 
54 trotters and 39 pacers. His dam pro- 
duced one trotter and three pacers, and 
her daughters produced five trotters and 
three pacers. How are you going to breed 
trotters and pacers on the laws of like 
producing like, when they won’t come 
trotters from trotters and pacers from 
pacers, but if you have enough pacing 
blood to get necessary action in front 
and behind they are liable to come trot- 
ting, or they may take the easier motion 
and pace all the time. This mare out of 
the Simmons dam belongs to Mr. Johns 
of Carthage, Mo. She is handsome, black 
as a crow, good style and will add a trot- 
ter to Sidmont’s list. She was injured in 
shipping and is lame in her off front foot, 
but will show now to indicate that 2:20 
will not stop her. From now to the day 
of the sale Kerr’s Park, Kansas City, 
Kas., will be a busy place, and anyone 
who enjoys seeing the harness horse step 
some will have a chance for enjoyment 
because there is at the track plenty of 
speed and you are likely to see it when 
you least expect it. Contest 2:18 by Con- 
flict, son of Madrid, that held the 2-year- 
old record for Missouri bred colts, can 
step faster by a good many seconds than 
his record indicates. There are green 
pacers as well as m trotters, arid 
while it is early to show much speed, the 
boys old and young are geting anxious to 
see bg the horses have their old time 
speed. 


A TWIN MULE AND HORSE COLT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD:. We have 
nm readers of your paper for many 
years and have never read or heard of a 
similar occurrence that which took 
place on our farm recently. On the 23d 
day of May, 1900, we bred a mare to a 
jack. She came in season again, and, on 
the 10th of June she was bred again to the 
jack, and also to a stallion, as it was late 
in the season and we wanted to get her 
in foal surely to one or the other. On the 
12th day of April, 1901, the mare gave 
birth to twins, one horse colt and one 
mule colt. The horse colt had been dead 
for several days and the mule colt died 
2% hours after birth. 
- SMITH BROTHERS. 

Cc ‘0. 


Remarks.—Such occurrences sometimes 
take place. We have heard of several 
‘such instances. 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. 

Send me more of your Fistula Medicine. 
I have had good success with it. Yours 
GILBERT B. JOHNSON. 





y, 
Youngstown, Il. 


fastest being in 2:164%. Frank Ervin has. 


BROOD MARE AND FOAL, 


—- 


A brood mare nursing a lusty foal colt 
has an extra heavy tax upon her system, 
and to sustain her so that the colt may 
go right ahead, she must have something 
more then grass or Gry hay. She cannot 
do a hard day's work and at the same 
time do her maternal duty by her colt. 
When on pasture, some grain food or bran 
will prove beneficial, if in the stable, milk 
stimulating foods, such as clover hay or 
silage, chopped oats or bran. After the 
mare has dropped her foal, there need 
be no fear of keeping ber in too hign con- 
dition providing too much corn is not fed. 

All the above observances will amount 
to naught if the colt is not given every 
comfort and fed as strongly as is com- 
patible with health. It should be taken 
early under guidance and taught to rel- 
sh a mess of chopped oats or of bran be- 
fore it has left its mother. There is a 
great variety of advice in the opinion of 
breeders in regard to the time of wean- 
ing foals, some advocating six months, 
or even earlier, as the best time; others 
bélieve in letting them follow the dam 
much longer. As long as the mare’s flow 
of milk is good, and she can be spared 
from farm work, it is sound policy to let 
the colt run with her, for there is nothing 
so nourishing and growth producing in 
the case of young animals as the milk of 
the dam. The time of foaling is also a 
consideration that has an effect on the 
aftergrowth of the foal. A fall colt in 
comfortable quarters (and. there is the 
rub in rearing fall colts) will make more 
rapid progress and attain to a greater size 
than a spring colt, as both the dam and 
the colt may be better attended to during 
the winter season. This fact is well 
known that nothing will more surely and 
markedly affect a colt in his growth than 
the slightest check at weaning time. This 
is fully provided for in the case of the 
fall colt, as it goes right ahead at wean- 
ing time on pasture. Undoubtedly, cli- 
mate and soil strongly affect the bone, 
muscle and growth of a colt, but these 
are less influential than any of the others 


HINTS ON TRAINING. 


(Continued from last week.) 

There are no rules laid down by which 
to train a horse except those founded 
upon common sense. One admirable plan 
is to get acquainted with him first and 
he with you. A good deal of care and 
anxiety will be avoided by doing so. If 
the man and horse are possessed of com- 
mon sense the training ought to progress 
favorably. It is also eminently neces- 
sary to have the men about the stable as 
intelligent as possible, as a good trainer 
is often handicapped by poor help. A 
great deal depends upon the caretaker. 
If he is a sober, industrious man and is 
faithful to his charge his efforts are in- 
variably rewarded by his winning. Train- 
ing is an art that is bound to improve 
from year to year, and the intelligent and 
successful trainer is always on the alert 
to improve upon his methods. His ambi- 
tion is to outdo his brother, for the suc- 
cessful driver is sure of a stableful of 
good horses, as nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, 

In training the trotter it is eminently 
necessary for a horse, in order for him 
to accomplish what is required in the mat- 
ter of trotting races, to be in perfect 
physical condition. In order to bring 
about this result, great care and judgment 
must be used, without which it is an ut- 
ter failure. It is generally conceded that 
in the majority of instances the slow, 
careful preparation is the best, although 
there are many horses that require very 
fast work in the spring, but they are ex- 
ceptional cases. The horse that has had 
the slow, careful preparation generally 
finishes best in the fall. The early speed- 
ing is often ruinous. The grand object in 
training a horse is to develop speed, and 
if he is possessed of that necessary quali- 
fication combined with wind and muscle, 
he is expected to perform successfully. 
There are no explicit rules laid down by 
which every horse can be trained, as each 
has to be handled according to his tem- 
perament, disposition, ability to take 





we have mentioned.—Stock World. 


work, etc, Most every trainer employs his 
own particular methods and thinks they 
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are the best. The only proof of that is 
the result he obtains. If he isn’t up to 
date and does not employ methods he 
suffers the consequences. According to 
the laws of nature a horse in vigorous 
training should not be crammed with 
grain. It should be dealt out to him in 
such quantities as the careful observer 
knows that he can digest thoroughly. 
When a horse suffers from an overloaded 
stomach the brain and heart are called 
upon to assist in the work, and frequent 
calls in this respect impair the powers 
of these organs in time so as to lessen 
their activity. My observation is that 
about sixty per cent of all horses in 
training in the middle of the season suffer 
from an impaired condition of the 
stomach to the extent that they cannot 
eat one-half of their ysual allowance, and 
trainer has to begin dosing them to try 
and induce an appetite, whereas if the 
animal had been fed properly no such 
condition would have occurred. In the 
case of very nervous animals they lose 
their appetites many times from excessive 
fretting, and it is a difficult trouble to 
overcome and handicaps them greatly. 

There are few horses in training that 
require more than 12 quarts of good oats 


cient. Horses will eat more hay if they 
are not fed too much grain, and the hay 
is a very necessary auxiliary. One case 





in particular comes to my mind. While 


per day, and I think ten would be better, : 
and from 10 to 15 pounds of hay is suffi- | 


at Mystic Park races some years ago I 
was called to see a certain horse that was 
to start in the 2:12 class that afternoon. 
His owner had bet $1,200 on him and ad- 
vised me to make an investment. I walk- 
ed up to his stall and asked the groom 
some questions. He informed me that the 
horse was sadly off his feed, had been so 
for three days, and had shrunk 50 pounds. 
He was very feverish and tucked up bad- 
ly. His mouth tasted very muddy, etc. 
He had been fed from 14 to 18 quarts of 
oats daily and as he weighed only 900 
pounds he was paying the penalty of be- 
ing overfed. I informed the owner that I 
declined to invest and advised him to 
Square himself at once, which he did, as 
his horse in his condition then had no 
show to win, and as a matter of fact he 
was distanced in the third heat. That is 
only one case out of 100, and all are ow- 
ing to the condition of the stomach. fnis 
can be obviated by care in feeding. 

It is a mistaken idea with some trainers 
that every horse requires a lot of work in 
order that he may race properly. It is 
very much overdone. I could relate a 
hundred instances to prove my statement. 
When I commence to train a horse for 
the snowpath and he seems to have his 
speed, I give him plenty of slow work and 
at the proper time I send him a mile at a 
8 minute gait and the next time I in- 
crease the distance one-half, and so on 
j until he has been driven two miles at a 
2:50 gait, I spend my time on his legs, in- 
| stead of his body, and I always had one 
that could go the mile out and land pretty 
near the front. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR THE HUMAN FLESH. 





+ Please send me directions for 
|Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on human 
flesh for Rheumatism. Think it the best 
medicine for horses we have ever used. 
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I purchased one of your impregnater outfits 
ring of 1900 and used it during the entire 


th excellent resul 


ble to any 
stock man. My horseman has bred from three to four 
‘mares from @ single service of the stallion. 
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220 East 32d Street, 


Price of Impregnator, $5.00. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 


(Formerly of Carrollton,’ Mo. 


CHAS. L. REA, Mgr. 


Price of Breeders’ Bag, $5.00. 
Price of Speculum, $5.00. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SIX TO ELEVEN COLTS FROM ONE 
SERVICE. 


All breeders who desire to make the 
present season the most profitable one 
that they ever had should buy a Perfect 
Impregnator. This is a breeding device 
that is thoroughly practicable in the full- 
est sense of the word, as is amply proven 
by the thousands of testimonials which 
have been received during the 12 years of 
its unfailing success. 

With the aid of the Perfect Impregna- 
tor the breeder is enabled to get from six 
to eight mares in foal from a single ser- 
vice of the horse, and in fact one man, 
Mr. J. E,. Kinzer of Igo, Kas., writes 
that he succeeded in getting 11 mares in 
foal from one service. Of course at this 





Photo of Perfect Impregnator colt—dam 
had been barren for years—bred b’ 
Chandler, Cumberland, Ia. a 





season of the year, when the majority of 
breeders are turning away mares because 
they simply cannot attend to them, this 
device proves of inestimable value and 
pays for itself every time used. 

In addition to this the. stallion very of- 
ten fails to get the mare in foal, and of 
course this means a loss of both time and 
money to both parties concerned. With 
the Perfect Impregnator, however, the 
percentage of barren mares is reduced to 
a minimum, because when using the Im- 
pregnator all obstructions to the passage 
of the horse’s fluid into the womb are 
overcome by injecting it directly into the 
womb, thus making impregnation a cer- 
tainty. Knowing the above facts from 
their own personal experience, the Telling 
& Whithead Co., large importers 
dealers in draft and coach stallions, of 
Broadlands, Ill., purchases the Impregna- 
tor in dozen lots and gives one to every 
purchaser of their stallions. 

It is the only thing of its kind on the 

market to-day and has stood the test of 
12 years—many of its first users being Its 
most enthusiastic supporters to-day. 
@ money maker for breeders it has no 
equal, and the company is constantly in 
receipt of numberless testimonials from 
horse dealers and breeders all over the 
country who have used the Perfect Im- 
pregnator with the most flattering suc- 
cess. 

A few of these letters have been com- 
piled in book form under the title of 
“How to Double the Income of Your 
Stallion in 1901," which, in addition to the 
testimonials, gives a detailed account of 
the workings of the Perfect Impregnator 
and also some valuable information re- 
garding the art of getting mares in foal 
that every horseman ought to know. This 
book is sent free to all who apply for 
same, and will be found very useful and 
valuable, whether you use an Impregna- 
tor or not. 

If you have not already received a book- 
let, write to-day to the Specialty Mfg. 
Co., 220 E. 32d St., New York City, and 
get a free copy. Then look over the tes- 
timonials and write the party nearest you 
and see what he will tell you about the 
Perfect Impregnator and its workings. 
The Bag and Impregnator are not expen- 
sive, the two costing only $10, or $ each. 
The Speculum, used for examinations 
only, is also $5. 

The manufacturers refer by permission 
to the Carrollton Exchange Bank of Car- 
rollton, Mo., and the Bank of America of 
Wew York City, and guarantee to refund 
the money to anyone who purchases one 
of their outfits and does not find it ex- 
actly as represented. 

Taken all in all, there is no reason in 
the world why any breeder cannot make 
this the most prosperous season in his 





W. B. Donaldson, Ogden, Ia., writes: 
“Photo of colt and dam; both are the 
products of your Impregnator. I have 
used your outfit ten years with great 
success.” 
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Written -- the RURAL WORLD. 
E FARM SPRING 


By Adela 8. Cody. 
Two hills uprise towards east and west, 
Leaving a narrow grassy nest, 
Which cradles the clear spring and brook, 
With wild flowers tangled in each nook; 
For, although culture crowns each hill, 
Sweet nature claims the valley still! 


In springtime, oak trees weave a screen 

Of red, rough leaves and tassels green 

And violets glitter ‘midst the moss 

The starry myrtle trails across 

While, curved like pearl-green 
shells, 

The young fern 
bells. 


ocean 


lies "neath crow’s foot 


"mid oaks the wild grape’s 
bloom 

Fills the calm air with sweet perfume 

And spider lilies love to swing 

Their odd, blue flowers near the spring. 

The arum in its purple sheath 


(Jack in the pulpit), grows beneath. 


High the 


In summertime, along the stream 

The spring has nursed, wild roses gleam; 
And “black-eyed Susans“ boldly stare 
At meadow daisies, meekly fair. 

There, coiled in many a golden ring, 
The dodder vines round osiers cling. 


In autumn, the wild touch-me-not 
Glows, jewel-like, in each moist spot. 
Blue gentians gleam among the ranks 
Of golden rod that line the banks, 
Whence thistles send a challenge bold 
To Spanish needles, mailed in gold. 


In winter, veils of frosty lace 

Float o’er the spring's unfrozen face. 
And red birds flash, like shooting stars, 
Among the oak trees’ twisted bars. 
Each season, passing, seems to fling 

A fresher glory ‘round that spring! 


_——— 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FATHER’S COMPANIONSHIP. 


The safeguard of the companionship 
of father and sons and daughters is, re- 
grettable to state, wanting in many fami- 
lies. Mother in the large majority of in- 
stances retains the intimate relationship 
with the boys and girls, during their 
years of young manhood, and womanhood, 
and father, in heart conferences, 
during this formative period of his chil- 
dren, is an alien. The daughter seldom 
mentions in father’s presence her lover’s 
name, and the son would almost as soon 
think of talking to the rocks or woods 
or treeless prairies of his sweetheart as to 
discuss her with father. Many young men 
undertake business enterprises without a 
conference with father. Such ought not 
to be the case. 

What has brought about this alienation 
of father and children? That it is due to 
lack of interest in their welfare or love 
for them, we deny. For the pathos in 
the voice, when the father says: “Oh, 
the children love you best, mother,” be- 
trays his desire for a share in these con- 
fidences. Father will draw his chair near 
the young daughter just home from the 
high school or the academy in the near- 
by town, and ask, it may be awkwardly, 
of her school life, teachers and young 
friends, but does the daughter reciprocate 
such advances for a closer intimacy? If 
this same girl were charged with lack of 
love for father, she would burn with in- 
dignation. The son will contrive to have 
that third person present, who always 
vetoes by his presence confidential chats. 
Thus father becomes separated from his 
children at a time when they most need 
the guidance of his superior wisdom and 
the benefits of his personal experiences, 
and he loses the stimulus of their youth- 
ful ambition. 

May not some of this estrangement be 
due to the financial policy pursued in 
many homes where father exercises the 
exclusive control of the pocketbook? The 
obligation to ask for money for all needs 
causes restraint which eventually be- 
comes a barrier to that unburdening of 
one’s self and that free and easy relation 
which is so delightful. Then, too, the 
youth of our homes are sensitive to the 
personal appearances of father and moth- 
er, and to their conduct. A few years 
later the self-sacrifices of parents will 
be ‘remembered and these minor neglects 
and defects will not be heeded; but the 
boys and girls of 16 do notice them. Moth- 
er is more apt to sympathize with these 
juvenile notions, while father not only 
positively ignores them, but even scouts 
them as empty notions. Is it wise to 
do so? Then to mother is so often left 
the moral training of the children, father 
either not wanting the bother, or not hav- 
ing the time, that mother has become to 
be regarded as the counselor. Fathers 
don’t resign these rights. 

Daughters during the years of maiden- 
hood just prior to those of young wom-. 
anhood, do need the companionship of a 
wise father. The loving counsel given as 
only a good father does—not preachy— 
will enable a daughter to avoid a matri- 
monial alliance that will wreck her hap- 
piness. Girls, cultivate father. 

Recently the writer was present where 
a college girl was home on a short vaca- 
tion. On Sunday evening this daughter 
esconced herself with her father in a 
big arm chair. The former with her head 
reclining on father’s shoulder told of her 
college life—of its trials and studies, and 
seasoned the recital with accounts 0 
college life pranks. The father quietly 
listened and by questioning conducted the 
conversation. The scene was a really 
beautiful one, and one felt that girl was 
safe from the evil that comes to many 
girls who, at least, overlook father. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOUSE CLEANING. 


One dreary March day, when the sun 
refused to show his shining face, and the 
east wind was blowing cold and damp 
enough to penetrate to the very marrow 
of one’s bones, I lookeé across the field 
to my neighbor’s. Her parlor carpet hung 
on the clothes line, the parlor door stood 
open, while the mop was standing guard 
just outside the door, and my neighbor 
Was engaged washing the outside of the 
parlor windows. The evidence was enough 
to convince anyone that she was clean- 
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ing house. Ugh! it makes me shiver even 
yet to think of cleaning house on such a 
day. I questioned to myself, which was 
she doing, cleaning house or inviting 
pneumonia to the home. 

Every one who lives with closed doors 
and windows from October till March 
cannot help but see sufficient evidence to 
warrant one in having a general cleaning 
up; but do be patient and wait a little 
longer till the weather is settled and it is 
warmer. Because old Sol shines forth 
some day with summer warmth and his 
rays penetrate the dark and dusty corn- 
ers, don’t go to work and tear up the car- 
pets, take down the heating stoves, and 
whitewash, paper, scrub and fling open 
the doors and windows to let the dust 
out and dampnessin. If you feel that you 
simply can’t stand it any longer, just 
carry all the light pieces of furniture out- 
side or into another room; then with a 
damp broom give the carpet a thorough 
sweeping. Then open the windows, close 
the door and go to another room, and 
proceed in the same manner. By the time 
two or three rooms have received a sim- 
ilar treatment, you can go back to the 
first room, and with feather duster and 
dust rag, dust and wipe carefully all the 
walls and windows and larger pieces of 
furniture, and dust and replace the small- 
er articles. When you have gone over the 
house so you may rest quite easy, and the 
next day, should old Sol refuse to show 
his face, and the temperature drop down 
below the thirties, while the white snow- 
flakes cover the old brown earth once 
more, you'll. conclude you have done suffi- 
cient house cleaning for the time. 

Why do we clean house, anyway? Well, 
at our house it is a case of necessity. Our 
house does not differ from lots of other 
farm houses. While it is not very large, 
neither is it as small as some. For fuel 
we use cobs and coal for both heating 
stoves and range, and with such fuel I 
find it almost impossible to keep the 
house free from dust. That is one reason 
I have adopted the plan of not cleaning 
house until the weather is warm enough 
to take down and put away the heating 
stove. If there be an invalid or old person 
in the family, it is a good plan to have 
one room where one can keep a heating 
stove up all summer to build a fire on 
cool and damp days. 

When Dame Nature has done her an- 
nual house cleaning and replaced’ the 
earth’s old brown carpet with its summery 
green one, and dressed the trees in their 
summer robes, then is time for the house- 
wife to rejuvenate her domicile. When all 
things are green and growing outside, 
there is less dirt and dust to be brought 
into the house, and that is an item not 
to be overlooked in Nebraska, where the 
balmy zephyrs often bear clouds of dust 
and dirt which sift through the tiniest 
crevices, keeping the housewife wielding 
broom and duster from morn till night. 
But there is plenty to do along the line 
of cleaning even while the weather is 
cool. Wardrobes, closets, cupboards and 
drawers should be gone over and all the 
useless articles got away with. During 


put things away most anywhere, regard- 
less of their proper place. Now is the 
time to do such cleaning up before the 
time for general housecleaning, so when 
one does begin the work need not be re- 
tarded by such little things. Old clothing 
should be looked over and all that is no 
longer fit to wear should be cut for car- 
pet rags and the rags sewed and put away 
if not wishing to have them woven imme- 
diately. I think carpet rags take up less 
room and are easier handled if sewed and 
wound in balls before putting away, than 
if the garments are laid away whole. Old 
knit underwear and such as will make 
good scrubbing and dusting rags, should 
be put away in a box or some place to be 
handy at cleaning time. Now, too, is a 
good time to look over quilts. Perhaps 
some of the older ones may need recover- 
ing. An old quilt after being washed 
clean can have a new pieced top and cal- 
ico lining. By pinning the edges care- 
fully it can be quilted on the sewing ma- 
chine and will be just as good as new and 
the work is so much easier and quicker 
done than to quilt by hand. 

lf the house cleaning is left tili later 
it gives one a chance to get the early 
garden in and most farmers’ wives think 
they must “lend a hand” at gardening, if 
they do not “hoe the whole row.” 

During house cleaning, when one’s 
hands come in contact with much dirt and 
water, they are apt to become rough and 
chapped. It is a good plan to keep a 
bottle of glycerine on the wash stand 
and at night after careful washing apply 
a few drops of glycerine, rubbing it in 
while the hands are a little wet. It will 


keep them soft. 
wa RS. 
Neb. 


F. J. EDWARDS. 


Seward Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CARE OF CANARIES. 


Many who dearly love canaries are 
prevented from keeping the sprightly lit- 
tle creatures, with their cute ways and 
beautiful songs because of the supposi- 
tion that “it is so hard to take care of 
them. They have to be fed just so much 
and are easily killed. By the time one 
has learned what to do for them they 
die.” Well, in the first place, it is no 
harder to take care of a pair of canaries 
than of a baby; of course, there is a 
right and a wrong way for both. 

in the first place the cage must be kept 
clean. Cut half a dozen papers to fit the 
bottom of the cage and slip one out every 


f morning till they are all gone; then wash 


the bottom and sides of the cage clean. 
Every morning in the summer, and 
twice a week in winter take the bottom off 
the cage and set the cage over a shallow 
dish of water, (have the water luke 
warm) for half an hour and let the birds 
bathe. How they do enjoy it, and you 
will, too, watching them. They go right 
into the water like a duck. It ought to be 
an inch deep at least. A deep saucer is 
good, for every bird in the cage’ will some- 
times get in at once—and what a splash- 
ing and splattering they will make. 
Better set them on the bare floor in the 
kitchen, where one can wipe up after 
them, for there will not be much water 
left in the dish. And then how they 
will primp and preen—and sing, when 
they have finished, as if to thank you. 
Now what shall we feed them? First 
the seed that comes put up in packages 
on purpose for them. Don’t give them 
much hemp seed, for it will make them 
fat, and they will not sing. Keep their 
seed dishes full, a piece of bread or crack- 
er dipped in water, apple, lettuce, cab- 
bage, plantain, pepper grass, one can get 
one of these at any time of the yearround 
for green feed—but for solid diet, bread, 
seed and water are what my birds get. 
I have kept birds for nearly 15 years, 
raised a good many, and lost very few ex- 
cept by accident. Cats and birds do not 
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agree very well generally—only once in 
awhile you will find a “happy family.” 

This last Christmas my girls sent to St. 
Louis and bought me a Roller canary, We 
imagined it would be a much finer singer 
than those I had raised, but I must 
acknowledge I was disappointed. It has 
more notes and sings lower than the na- 
tive birds. It only cost $3. I intend to 
have a $5 Roller and keep him to train 
the young birds by. A genuine imported 
Roller is the best of all singers. 

When the birds begin to tear the paper 
from the bottom of cages and carry it 
around, make them a nest. I use half 
a seed box. Line it with cotton flannel, 
soft side up, and give them a bunch of 
cotton to make their nest of. They will 
make a lovely nest, but the day before 
the laying begins take most of the cotton 
out of the nest, for if it is too full the 
little birds may get caught in it. 

When they begin to mate I always keep 
half a hard-boiled egg in the cage, and 
giving it fresh every morning. You need 
give no prepared food, only the fresh 
hard-boiled egg. Cuttle-bone, of course, 
comes in the seed box, and a little dish of 
sand occasionally is good. The hen begins 
to sit the first day she lays, and the birds 
hatch one a day. They sit two weeks. 
Before the birds are three weeks old the 
hen may want to lay again. Put another 
nest box in the opposite corner of the 
cage and the hen will make the new nest 
while the male will take care of and feed 
the little ones. If the second nest is not 
given, they will pick the feathers off of 
the young ones, sometimes killing them, 
to make a new nest. Last year I left the 
young ones in the cage till there were two 
broods, and eggs in the third nest, but the 
old birds will not always be so good to 
the young as these were. 

The males generally begin to sing by 
the time they are six weeks or two 
months old, very low and sweet, one can 
hardly hear them at first, but by watch- 
ing their throats the feathers will be seen 
to be puffed out and shaking. One can 
soon tell the singers. Then by examining 
the young birds in the nest one will see 
that the heads of the males are generally 
flat and those of the females round over 
the eyes. I have given my own experi- 
ence and treatment of canaries—perhaps 
some on else has done differently and had 
just as good success. 

RS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Alhambra, Il. 

Mrs. Bucknell has a canary advertise- 
ment in another column on this page.— 
Editor. 


DRIZZLE. 


Hit’s been drizzlin’ an’ been sprinklin’, 
Kin o’ techy all day long, 

I ain’t wet enough fu’ toddy. 
I’s too damp to raise a song, 

An’ de case have set me thinkin’, 
Dat dey’s folks does lak de rain, 

Dat goes drizzlin’ when dey’s talkin’, 
An’ won't speak out flat an’ plain. 


Ain’t you nevah set an’ listened 
At a body 'splanin’ his min’? 

W’en de thoughts they kep’ on drappin’ 
Wasn’ big enough to fin’? 

Dem’s what I call drizzlin’ people, 
Othahs call’ em mealy mouf, 

But de fust name hits me bettah, 
Case dey nevah tech a drouf. 


Dey kin talk from hyeah to yandah, 
An’ from yandah hyeah ergain, 
An’ dey don’ mek no mo’ ’pression, 

Den dis powd’ry kin o’ rain. 
Ef yo’ min’ is dry ez cindahs, 
Er a piece o’ kindlin’ wood, 
*Tain’t no use a-talkin’ to ’em, 
Fu’ dey drizzle ain’t no good. 


Gimme folks dat speak out nachul, 
What’ll say des what dey mean, 
What don’t set dey wo’ds so skimpy 
Dat you got to guess between. 
I want to talk des’ lak de showahs 
What kin wash de dust erway, 
Not dat sprinklin’ convusation, 
Dat des drizzle all de day. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


Few things show good taste and refine- 
ment in the household more than dainty 
china and glass. The possession of such 
fills the housekeeper with contentment, 
and pride, and contributes largely to the 
comfort of meals. 

Of course, such frail articles demand 
care in handling, and cannot be trusted to 
every one. The best quality of glass and 
china will not break as readily as do in- 
ferior grades. It is therefore economy in 
the enti to buy the best one’s pocketbook 
will afford. To the woman who is gifted 
with ordinary skill and judgment, there 
is nothing éasier than to keep her pretty 
table belongings in good order without 
risk of loss. After each meal plates 
should be scraped clean of scraps and 
grease, and piled neatly. The dish pan 
should be filled half full with clean hot 
water and a tablespoonful of powdered 
borax added. The glasses should be put 
in first, washed and turned upside down 
on a waiter to drain, then dried on a soft 
linen towel. Then the cups and saucers 
should be washed. If the water is cold, 
it should be removed before putting in 
greasy dishes and plates. All decorated 
and gilded china should be very carefully 
washed, and never with soap; borax is 
just as cleansing, and will not injure the 
most delicate articles. 

If cut-glass is in any way injured, it 
can be cleansed and restored to its orig- 
inal beauty by polishing it with a soft 
brush, dipped in Spanish whiting. An ac- 
casional rubbing with soft, old newspaper 
gives a fine polish to glass and china. 

ELIZA R. 


PARKER, 
Trimble Co., Ky. 
ROUGH MATERIAL. 


Young people often think, “If I only 
had a chance—if I could choose what I 
would like I could amount to something.” 
A little incident from the “Wellspring” 
makes plain the truth that all that is re- 
quired of anyone is to do the best he can 


under the conditions by which he is sur- 
rounded. 


“You are building a good wall there,” 
said a passer-by, stopping to look at a 
workman by the roadside. “Some of your 
material looks rather poor to work with, 
too,”’ and he glanced at a pile of rough, 
jagged stones. 

“I ain’t pickin’ my materials,” the man 
answered simply. ‘‘What I’m here for is 
to build as good a wall as I can with the 
stuff that’s brought me,”’ 

The same is true of the life we are 
building. We can seldom choose our ma- 
terial. Circumstances we cannot control 
bring us this happening or that, bring dis- 
appointment instead of the joy we looked 
for, weakness instead of the strength 
with which we meant to do so much. 
Many a rough and unexpected thing be- 
falls, many an occurrence which we not 
only did not desire, but against which we 
cry out in bitter protest. Still it comes to 





us—material that some way, for good or 
ill, must find its place in our building. 
We cannot choose our material, but we 
can choose what we will do with it and 
what it shall do for us—whether it shall 
weaken or strengthen the character we 
are forming. 


GOOD RECIPES. 


CODFISH BALLS.—Boil soaked cod, 
then chop it fine, put it in an equal quan- 
tity of potatces boiled mashed, moisten it 
with beaten eggs or milk, add a bit of but- 
ter and a little pepper; form in balls, flour 
the outside and fry in hot lard or beef 
drippings till they are a delicate brown; 
like fish, they must be fried gently, the 
lard being boiling hot when they are put 
in. Good for breakfast or supper. 

ASPARAGUS ON TOAST.—Select even 
sized stalks of asparagus and tie together 
two dozen in a linen or muslin band so 
that they may be easily lifted from the 
kettle when done. 
water and cook fifteen to twenty minutes, 
depending on the size of the stalks. Make 
a sauce from one cup of the liquid in 
which the asparagus has been cooked, by 
adding it to one teaspoonful butter, one 
teaspoonful flour and a little salt. Lay 
the stalks of asparagus on nicely toasted 
bread, pour over the sauce and serve at 
once, 

BOSTON BROWN BREAD.—One pint 
Graham flour, one cup cornmeal, one cup 
milk, one cup sweet milk, two-fifths cup 
of molasses, one teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoon soda in sour milk; pour the mix- 
ture in three one-pound baking powder 
cans and steam three hours. 

SILVER OR DELICATE CAKE.— 
Whites of six eggs, one cup of sweet 
milk, two cups of sugar, four cups of 
sifted flour, two-thirds cup of butter, flav- 
oring and two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Stir the sugar and batter to a cream, 
then add the milk and flavoring, part of 
the flour, the beaten whites-of the eggs, 
then the rest of the flour, bake carefully 
in tins, lined with paper. 


Poultry Yara. 











WHEN DO EGGS BECOME FERTILE? 


—Editor RURAL WORLD: Can any of 
the RURAL WORLD readers tell me 
when I can begin to set eggs from my 
chickens? I have just bought new roost- 
ers, not having any all winter. My neigh- 
bors tell me the present laying of eggs 
will not hatch at all and that I will have 
to wait until the hens start their second 
laying. M. E. W. 

As a rule eggs laid a week or ten days 
after the hens were mated are fertile.— 
Editor. 


STIRRED UP THE CRANKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: How J. G. 
Kinder has stirred up the “chicken 
crank!”’ 

I, too, have been considered a “chicken 
crank,” but Mr. Kinder has not rattled 
me “‘a little bit.” I have been ‘‘monkey- 
ing’’ with pure bred chickens, incubators 
and brooders for 16 years. I have not 
learned it all yet, but have ‘‘a whole lot’ 
of experience, some of which I would 
like to give, if the subject has not been 
worn out already, A. CALHOON. 


St. Clair Co., Mo. 
Personal experiences are always in or- 


der, interesting and instructive. Our 
readers will be glad to have Mr. Calhoon 
give his ‘“‘chicken crank’’ experiences. 

And, by the way, Mr. Kinder has not 
been gaffed to death and has not eyen 
*‘vamoosed the ranch.” He is on hand as 
intent as ever on making the feathers fly, 
whether they are in accord with the 
Standard or not; but we have been obliged 
to keep him penned up in a pigeon hole 
temporarily while a number of correspond- 
ents are relieving their minds on the in- 
cubator problem. We will let Mr. Kinder 
into the poultry yard soon; so look out!— 
Editor. 


WHY DO THE CHICKS DIE IN THE 
SHELL? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a subscriber to your paper for many 
years, and now for the first time come to 
you with a communication which I hope 
you will publish, as it is of great interest, 
not only to myself, but to many others in 
the neighborhood. I wish some one who 
has had the same experience, and has 
been smart enough to find the cause, would 
tell me the reason why about one-third 
to one-half of eggs incubated in the ma- 
chine fail to live through about 2 or 30 
hours of hatching time? Many friends 
who hatch with incubators tell the same 
old story. When the eggs are opened, 
there the chicks are full fledged and well 
developed chaps, but had died from some 
cause, just before pipping. Now, if some- 
one who knows, will give us the reason, 
he or she will confer a favor, as we are 
growing weary of giving the time and at- 
tention to a machine, to at last throw 
away nearly one-half of our almost 
hatched eggs. Three of us have the same 
make of incubators; but I cannot believe 
it the fault of the machine, for, if so, 
how did it bring the eggs to so near com- 
pletion? Will some one answer soon? 

Henry Co., Mo. MRS. L. L. WHITE. 

The cause of chicks dying in the shells 
may be due to too much moisture, too 
high temperature, lack of constitutional 
vigor of parents, too frequent opening of 
the incubator, or to the fact that the eggs 
are from hens that are overfed and fat. 


SUCCESS WITH AN INCUBATOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As per prom- 
ise, I will give a report of our second 
hatch on our Successful incubator. As 
usual, we had to buy the eggs and without 
any reference to the quality of the breed- 
ing flock. The eggs were gathered from 
the market and were bought at the mar- 
ket price, and, of course, were pretty 
scrubby. We placed 138 eggs in the ma- 
chine on the evening of March 8, and also 
set one hen at the same time, in order 
that we might replace bad eggs in the 
incubator with those from under the hen. 
After testing all eggs we found we had 
125 fertile eggs. According to instructions 
sent out with the incubators, the eggs 
will begin to pip in 18 or 19 days, and, of 
course, we were very anxious to see the 
first egg pip. So when the eighteenth day 
came we were watching very closely. The 
nineteenth day came and none pipped 
yet. The twentieth day all hands con- 
cerned were very déspondent. The good 
matron declared that not one egg would 
hatch, and that all had better be dumped 
out, and save the oil. At this juncture 
the writer began testing to see whether or 
not there was any life in the eggs. Dif- 
ferent modes were employed, such as put- 
ting them in warm water, and before we 
were thoroughly convinced we broke one 
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containing a live chick. We saved the 
chick, however, and he is all right to- 
day. The first egg pipped on the twenty- 
first day, and the hatch was completed on 
the twenty-second ‘day. The result was 
103 chicks, 

One thing in particular we learned from 
this hatch, and that is to never put newly 
hatched chicks on paper. When the chicks 
hatched we take them from the tray and 
placed them in the bottom of the machine, 
or nursery, as it is called, and in order 
to keep the bottom of the machine from 
getting mussed up by the chicks, we 
placed paper in it. The result was the 
chicks in scrambling and slipping on the 
paper so spread their feet and legs that 
they could not stand at all. When we 
discovered our mistake we took the paper 
out and put cloth in, 

How did I cure those crippled chicks? 
I took small cords and tied their legs to- 
gether the proper distance apart, and it 
was not long until they were all right. 

Now, that the chicks are hatched, the 
next problem to solve is how to feed and 
care for them so as to raise the greater 
per cent possible. Some of them will be- 
come puny and die in spite of every effort 
to save them. 

The next time we set our incubator we 
shall endeavor to get eggs from pure 
bred stock, so as to have our own breed- 
ing stock for another year, and not have 
to depend on buying eggs. M. C. R. 

Jasper Co., Mo. 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR INCU- 
BATORS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The trouble 
with the correspondents who could not 
make a success in hatching with the hot- 
water machine was with the location. 
Such machines should always be run in 
@ room or cellar when the temperature 
varies little from 65 degrees F. A hot-air 
machine can be run in a room where the 
temperature goes to 90, but even this class 
of incubators will do better work in a 
cooler place. Lamp trips, when properly 
constructed and kept in order, are all 
right. They could not be dispensed with 
in a hot room in hot weather. It is al- 
most a waste of good time and energy 
hatching chicks in quantity later than 
May or very early in June. There are a 
number of excellent incubators on the 
market, and with them it is a pleasure 
to hatch chicks. With the other sort it is 
enough to confirm one’s belief in the total 
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POULTRY. 


BLACK LANGSHANS exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching. N . stock for sale. 


JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 


_ ROCKS 2 sustesivelr: & 3, $1.50 per 15. 
ROBT. B. ME, Florissant, Mo 











Hor scoring Black Langshan eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
for incubators, $5.00 per 100. Large pure bred 
B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 per 11. Mrs. J. T. Arvin, 
| hay Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 
Gutmeas. Eggs for hatching. Mrs, J. A. JOHNTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


BUYS 100 EGGS. $1.2 one sit- 

ting. $2, 10 Bronze Turkeys eggs, 

A. Either Brown or White Leghorn. 

Barred or hite P. Rocks, or 

Black wm. wean stock for sale. Circu- 
lar free, R, Farmington, Mo. 


HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese 
Mg a bedenen’ Ah haa roge 8. C. White 


Write, 
MRS. BELLE B. BALDWIN, Sheibyville, Mo. 


8, “YES” EGGS, 
e pure bone jou i Shevonensee. White Hol- 
at rkeys, eggs each. White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden" Byrn! 8. C. B, 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. All 
eggs 10c cach. Order any kind wanted (§ order and 
up). John BR. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, Mo. 


ARRED Ply. Rocks Gpentaah: strain), Choice 
onckerels, 81. oe = for hatch- 
ing. a3 i 15; 61.50 fi ivert utgesell, Al- 
fred and Scanlan J 8t. Louis, Mo, 
W. A. 


URKEY EGGS (16 to 21 1b. hens), 11, 
Rocks, 15, $1; 100, $3.50. 
mM. ‘CAMPBEL LL, 




















Rosemond, Tn. 





Buff and White Rocks. 

Buff Rocks pure Burdick Nuggets. White 
Rocks, the Empire strain; eggs, a per 15 straight. 
Am a member of the Buff Rock 

T. 8S. LEWIS, “Giasgow, Mo 





Se WANTED 1 eco, Fox Cubs always in the 
market. R. G. Mason, Kirksville, Mo 





From B. P. Rocks. $1.50 per 15. 
Miss haes Anderson, Monett, Mo. 








from choice White and Buff P. Rocks— 
Buoine and na nage Gers Strains. 
MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


UFf LEGHOKN, ®. L. WYANDOTTSS, B. P. 
Rock, . Turkeys, Toulouse Geese. 
Mrs. M. E. OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo. 


1901, 


" FOR SALE 


Hight 1t. Brahma Ckls, scoring from 92 to 6. 
Wie Pi carefully bred and mated Barred an 

ive Plymouth Rocks. Buff Cochins and i 
rahma, $3 00 per 15, $5.00 per 30 and $12.00 pe: 

- P. Rocks a No, 1, §.5.00 for ed 


D. T. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill. 


BUFF ROCKS fistivuns ue s2c,*.8 


oe 
HAYS NS. Ames, id 


ECGS 














ROCKS exclusively tor 1k 18 ears. tock 
sf « pure and keg from the best uerains, _ 
.%5 for 15, + =* r 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

M A. COTTEY, Knox City. Mo. 


BRAEMAS exclusively; Fess 1,00 
LT, 5. ce conn Se per . clings 
rs. C. 8, BOHRUR, Vandalis, Mo. 


p=taane PALD on eggs by giving extra num- 
ber, 21 years in the pure bred poulisy business, 
Have ehipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
State. Mrs, K, Griffith, Calumet, Pike Uo.. Mo. 


TWENTY YEARS & breeder of B. P. 


Po ee 15 f pa 
oF $1.00; 45 for $2.50. spanedesssedaa add 
F. AT. LAIL, Marshall, Mo. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks; eggs from pri in- 
B ners, $1.50 for 15. Dodge ee.. Louisiana, Me. 


ESBS» Eggs For Sale. 

My Barred Rocks are up to date in color, sha 
and laying ee ge which I have achieved by 
careful breeding of Barred Plymouth Rocks ex- 
clusively for over o years. Per setting of 15 eggs, 
$1.00. C, ALEXANDER, Fuilto n, Mo. 


1882. EGGS $1.50 PER 15. 1 

High-class Lt, Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Black =. 
shans, Barred Ply. Rocks, 8. L. ezennetian, scores 
#109. HT. REED, Camp Porwr ine 


GG Ss mr White Wryandottes ane 
ESSS Sao 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS Pts or tis 

DLE, Chapin, Mo, 
WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


That score from 90 to 9334. have free range, no othet 
: for sale that will hatch, 12, $1.00 

00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00; 200, $7. 
. Prank Franklin. Vinita, 1.T 


























Farm raised. Eggs 








185 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15. 


h-class Barred dy my Be Rock, Black Lang- 
rown 








After May 1. will furnish Eggs from our three 
yards of choice Barred Plymouth Rocks at 
inte anow'oog” Ws wil BIB 
win in the Show m0 ew 

your orders. Ck 

N&W FLORENCE, MO. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Kallmeser. Prop. 

From one winning M ammoth s Mss: 2 

mo, old tom ovat Ww w to 2%) 

score 9134 to 9465 i per 15, $5 pe 

. Gaiser, j,-+ I. 
APPARATUS and SUPPLIES. 
We have everyth'ng forthe Poultry Yard at 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 

H. Mc. K. WILSON & CO., & 

8.C.B. LEGHORN 

AND B. P. ROOK EG Ss 

U0 for su. Lao Eggs, $4.00 per 


the very low price of 75c per sitting 
ship eggs promptly. Let us have 
NSPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, 
per 9, $5.00 per 20. ke aa "tint Co r Cochins, 
. lowest possible prices. 
204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
3.00, WO for 15, 





100. Fones pe Pigs for sal 
F.D LUC ® Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 
Illustrated Poultry 


Pars sevece3 
Catalogue.—aA guide f: 
ers. Contains valuable tmeormna’ me hg 











200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in co 








oan and + 

| Sunshine Py Pouitry Yards, Irondale, Mo, 
| 

| 


IDEAL POULTRY FARM. 
pt Propri z 5 
dos dota, hite 


neas, Mammo 
| White onine Geese, Pal 
, Hinton. Boone Co., M: 


LANGSHAN N Bees from hens scori 


from 
94 to 9554, SS pee 15, 5.0 per 
18; A.-4 flock scoring fro by 


M. B, Turke 7 cece _¢ Hea 4 
Pouinny vaRpe. 3 Welignift re. BuMBURST 
rs. M. L. SINGLETON, Prop. 

C. B, LEGHORN EGGS “si; 


1.75, 
&. ock headed 4 high- hy 
tohens Birds have poe ng cockerels not akin 


“o S. Jenkins & Wife, ‘Rochesort, Boone Co., Mo, 


in season. x 9) 











Rocks exclusively, best 
= range, Henge 08 and vigorous: $1.00 po _ 


eggs, $1.00 15. 
B. K. SIMPKIN, Stiggeviiie. Il 
1472 English Berkshires Toulouse se Geese. B, 
P. Rock and Rose White Leg 
pL ® ad, ns wa ite horn chick- 
- Burgess, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 
Duree-Jeracve 


and W. P: Rocks, 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Eggs 
per 13 or $2 per a. a SAdrors R. . thaw ata 
nners, $1.50 


- No. | _ ‘Carthage. Mo. 
EGGS Sra rans nao Meet ‘lyre breeder 
J\Barred Plymouth Rocks 


air and Madiso 
(Exclusively) 











that eae: ) from World's 





ICTOR | 
INCUBATORS 





depravity of the human race, 
that part of it engaged in making and 
selling some of the incubators on the 
market. 

The turkeys are laying now. Good, as 
we had two feet of snow last week—April 
3. Honey willows will soon bloom if we 
get a few warm days. Meadow larks, 
red wing blackbirds, house pewees and 
turtle doves came last week. Robins and 
bluebirds came two or three weeks earlier. 

Armstrong Co., Pa. GEORGE ENTY. 


SUCCESS WITH AN INCUBATOR., 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am greatly 
interested in poultry raising, and seeing 
poultry items, will tell how I operate my 
incubator with success. I have an Excel- 
sior 200-egg size machine, hot water heat- 
er. I test my eggs before putting them 
in machine, taking medium sized eggs and 
clear, with small air cell slightly on the 
side. I put the eggs in, fill the tank with 
hot rain water, light the lamp, and in 








Sudden and Severe 


attacks of 


Neuralgia 


pecially , 





three hours the thermometer will reach 
103 degrees, which is the proper tempera- 
ture. After the seventh day I use moist- 
ure pans, filling them with moist sand, 
and keeping this moist to the end of the 
hatch. I keep my machine in a good dry 
cellar, which is the best place for keeping 
a steady temperature. 

ZI have been in the business two years, 
raising 860 chickens last year, and out of 
two hatches this year I have 305 fine 
healthy chicks with two hens. This is 
quite a big family of chicks for two 
hens, and when nights are cold or chilly 
I take a good many away and keep them 
in a warm house during the night; for 
this is the only safe way of raising them. 
I had hens that raised two hatches in suc- 
cession. 

When starting my machine I set hens if 
I can; if not, I take four eggs out of the 
machine the first or second week, putting 
them under a hen, so they will hatch at 
the same time, then putting them all to- 
gether. GEORGE SIEBERT. 
St. Clair Co., Ill. 


POULTRY PICKINGS. 


MOTH BALLS FOR MITES.—W. D. 
Craig, in an article that appears on page 
three of this issue, says he puts moth 
balls in hens’ nests to prevent the mites 
troubling. 


MR. AND MRS. M. M. SMITH, pro- 
prietors of the Montgomery Co. Poultry 
Farm, Farmersville, Ill., make a specialty 
of breeding prize winning Barred and Buff 
P. Rocks. They have never failed to win 
the blue ribbons wherever they have 





| for some of their birds, 
beaten birds which the owners valued at 


shown their birds. They have refused $50 
and have 


$50. It would be well for all who wish 
eggs or stock from first-class birds to 
write them ‘before buying, and get their 
catalog of prices.. Read their advertise- 
ment on this page. 


FRANK FOY, proprietor of Crescent 
Poultry Farm, Des Moines, Iowa, is prob- 
ably one of the foremost poultry breeders 
of country. 

e has a fine poultry farm of 30 acres 
joining the city of Des Moines. He breeds 
ten varieties of the most popular fowls. 

Mr. Foy issues a fine catalog, which il- 
lustrates and descri full the Cres- 


| | Pigs’' (either 8x) at 


Chas, Stauder, Nokomis, 
Eggs from Best Matings, 81.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$500 for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
— Prices. 
. E. AXLINE, 
Oak a Jackson County, Mo. 


White Hollana 
White P, Rock egas 3 B00 oF FSe* $2 for 11 
rs. DUFF 


BROWN, Linneus, Mo. 


BELGIAN oe 
"from best 

















MAMMOTH OEE: alam 
. . V. Knox, Ni jorence, Mo 
NUT in SUE vane we 
Chinese Geese, H. Turkeys, Mam- 
= ARM. Brooeacie’ on. : SILVER PLUME POULTRY 
Tae, "ropaiviggdvent 


, bred for Raed early ma- 

WHIT moth Pekin . ‘Ducks, Lt. Brahmas, kggs 

Scotch Collies for Sale! 
of ped 

ton Ave., 8t, Louis. 





FOR CANABIE 
Home raised, Ta 


$2.50 a pair: extra fi 50 a 
air; Imporved Harts 
wl pos ey a Mountein { Singer. $3 aa 


50 cents apiece, Mrs.M. A. ne, Canary, #400. “Females i 
EGGS is oksrel of of West this car, fing, 
aL at Miaso ssour! State St ow, mated with ‘aie class 

r 13; 5 more of ex- 


cullenntiraes eggs Sabo, r13. Vall 
G.M. HOADLEY. sedate Sa 
MAPLESURST’S EGGS AT \1-8 PRICE, 
Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 
from al birds ag ag 
ante L. 3.; B.L PR: a wo wee ae 
Tk ‘P. D. and M. B, T. 





geome ee ae 7 eeine ; BARRED “es 
8. Yard No. 1 





Wand B rom 
Eggs 


guaranteed. Kxpress pre- 

paid oné to 6 sitting orders, wus 4 
lands, Collies and Shorthorns; lew hag 
W.B.DOAK, Russelivilie, Tenn. 

7“ 


EGGS FOR ay 

B, P. Rocks, W. P. Rocks, Buff Cochin and W. P 
Most ope setting. B. P. Rocks Ist pen $2.50, 
. W.A BURY, JR., Madison, Mo, 

_— i winsing Barred outh 

PEGS stots ae 15, <- sae Holand Tene 
eys Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 

but 

Fain into ba Fi" nad Pata Sec 


pen No, 1 ') 6 pen No. 2.61.50: ducks $1 skin Ducks, 
FS lo per 
RESCOTT, WIN WINFIELD, Mo, 


rion reveety meet FOR titi 
forse: Gi norm O. ass 














Circular, 








cent Farm stock and gives prices on eggs 
and fowls; also a treatise on diseases and 
a@ great mass of ietoreeation, which will 


Mrs. ‘UE E. cniiniiincas Louisiana, Mo. 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers will find its pleasant and safe remedy 
© give their children for whooping oc agh and 
eroup. At druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottie. 


You will be pleased with 

} ae results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
$e expectorant it has no 


equal. 











We 


Page Stock Fence much to fell a tree across { 
wills try 


t. 
tand the damage for the first ten men who 
t. Who'll duplicate this ‘‘ad?’’ 

PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, HICH, 





HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 





screw 
%© gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, $1 
W. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


DI MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 

Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal gets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 
Moore’s Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 
Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 
to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
On otherages 8.G. Kicbards, Sturgeon. Mo. 














BERKSHIRES. 








ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—#8 buys 
a pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
hickens; White Turkeys. 

GEO. W. MCINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


KARE 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





LAND Chinas—We have some extra fancy gilts 

of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of 

ll farrow to offer the trade. ey are perfect 

coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 24 

U. 8. Perfect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 

. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 

stock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 
Co., 8t. Jacob, Ill. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 
Poland China Swine. Black U. 8 and Tecumseh 
igs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
6 $1.50 forl5. Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 








LTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 
eogs, red Jersey cattle and tb 
Bock co . Young stock for sale at all times. 





POLAND CHINAS, siesss° 
and individual merit combined 
R, L. ORGAN, Carmi, White o., Ill. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 





R°= HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 

Hogs. Gilts ready to breed and 
boars ready for service, for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 8S. Y. Thornton. 


we 2 ws 


Extra 
Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ==!" 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or you may return 
at my expense. 8. C, WAGENKR, Pana, Lil. 
50 DUROCS ready to ship; boars all ages; 
no gilts; all registered. 
N. B. SAWYER, Cherryvale, Kansas, 
OR SAL A nice lot of fall pigs, sired by Mis™ 
souri’s Black U. 8. 13715. 5. and C. 
erfection, dams are Look Me Over and B. U. 8. 


breeding. Eggs for setting fom best strains of 
B. P. R. chickens; also breed Horefors cattle. 


Prices reasonable. J. E. 
Huntsville, Randolph, Co., Mo, 


FINE BLOODED, Cattle, Sheep. 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporti: g Dogs. Send 
stam ps f>r cataloxue,150 engravings 


N. P. BOYERA CO., Coatesville, Pa’ 





Duroc Jersey and Chester 
White Hogs. be individu- 
crated. rite for let-live 
J. BE. HAYNES, Ames, I). 

















SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





BED WETTING ori it sia, bictington 











aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Wo. 2335 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMS. 





Raval idinerel, Goat ans Tins  Onlee, 
, Min an ber Land ce, 
831 Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis 


6 T OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
M & Co., Gen. Land 











Don’t Rent 


YOUR OWN 


''The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
and truthfal informa- 


Send 25 cents in fora 
4 to Conan Batt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 














gravel roads and ivery; also tele phone in 
community; freight 1 cent per gallon on cream to 
Palmyra - Boll is elm on 424% and 160 
acres, and black prairie on 200. One third off of 
actual value fora quicksale. Price on 4244 §2.500, 
160 $4.800, 200 $9.50; clear from encumbrance; 

will guarantee this 
Tent. Write at once 


ee eo eee oer acre; 
, (CHERRY DELL, Harnibal Me 


GRINDSTONES. 


Direct from maker to user. 75-Ib. stone. diam- 
20 inches, $2.80. 100 Ib. stone, diameter 





: 


Inches, $3.30. Either size * 
extra. These prices include cost of very at 
neares railroad station. Write for 

P. L. COLE, Marietta, Ohio, Lock Box 391 





ODS bd eating gold and aver, lost oyeneees, 
Roos RopCo.. Box 184, M., Dallas, Texas. 


The Pig Pen. 


PARSNIPS FOR HOGS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Have any 
RURAL WORLD readers had experience 
in feeding parsnips to hogs? I have a 
greater supply at present than I have of 
corn. A few weeks ago I began feeding 
them to my brood sows, and now give 
them only one light feed of corn daily. 
They seem te be thriving and gaining in 
flesh. Can any ill results come from eat- 
ing them? GEO. D. BOWERS. 
Hardin Co., O. 
There is, so far as we know, no ground 
for fear of ill effects coming from feeding 
parsnips to brood sows. We do not recall 
any statement by investigators as to the 
value of these roots for pig feed, but 
Prof. Henry says in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing:” “The parsnip is a favorite root 
crop with the dairy farmers on the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, since it contains 
more nutriment, especially carbohydrates, 
than most roots, and is so easily grown, 
—Editor. 











AFTER THE FIRST DAY. 





After the first 24 hours, feed, but feed 
very sparingly, gradually increasing the 
feed, so that by the end of the first month 
the sow will be getting a full ration. No 
danger after that, I will guarantee, for if 
you have six or eight pigs sucking the 
sow, they will get away with all the milk 
she will produce, after the first month. 
No danger of fever then. Encourage the 
young pigs to eat as soon as possible. For 
that purpose have a place apart from the 
others where they can go by themselves; 
have a board raised up above the floor 
four or five inches that they can creep 
under. There is nothing better to feed 
young pigs than shelled corn soup. After- 
wards give ground oats, made into a 
swill. See that it is fed sweet; never 
sour. If by any chance it becomes sour, 
add a package of baking soda to it. I 
learned that from an old neighbor I had, 
and have never forgotten it. If you have 
scours in your pigs, they have had some- 
thing that didn’t agree with them, with 
their digestive apparatus, and there is 
nothing better to relieve it than good, 
plain soda, such as your wife uses in 
the kitchen.—Exchange. 





THE BEST RATIONS FOR BACON 
PRODUCTION. 





The Agricultural Committee of the 
Wilts County Council, at Calne, have, 
during the past four years, been conduct- 
ing experiments in pig feeding, aided as 
they have been by the advice of the well- 
known firm of Harris, Calne. Representa- 
tive rations have been tried and the re- 
sults carefully tabulated. Calculated on 
the best return in gross live weight, the 
ration which has succeeded best is maize 
(corn) meal, separated milk, and potatoes,, 
although when barley was substituted for 
maize the results were only slightly in- 
ferior. When the potatoes were omitted 
and the rations reduced to meal and milk 
only, barley held a clear lead over maize. 
Judging solely by carcass weight and 
quality of carcass, maize meal, separated 
milk and potatoes came out of the test 
as the cheapest rations. When tested 
with and without potatoes, it was shown 
that the addition of the tuber reduced the 
cost of the added weight. The most ex- 
pensive food was barley meal, potatoes 
and separated milk. The gain in weight 
with this ration cost 4s. 8d. per score, 
compared with 5s. lld. for the maize ra- 
tion. Maize, however, did not produce 
anything like such a good quality of car- 
cass, as the more expensive ration—thus 
tending to confirm popular estimation of 
their respective merits. The best quality 
of carcass was produced by barley and 
wheat meals, and all other rations in 


better than where maize was substituted. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
the best ration—i. e., the most profitable— 
was maize meal, potatoes and separated 
milk, barley meal, potatoes and separated 
milk being second. On the basis of the 
estimated comparative cost per unit value 
of diet, maize, potatoes and separated 
milk are again first, with maize and milk 
second, and several barley rations brack- 
eted third. Bean and pea meals and 
crushed oats have not shone in these ex- 
periments, the general results of which 
bring out prominently the high quali- 
ties of maize and barley meals, potatoes 
and separated milk judiciously mixed.— 
London, Eng. Farmer. 





BONE MEAL FOR PIGS8, 





Prof. W. A. Henry, writing to the 
“Breeders’ Gazette” regarding bone meal 
for pigs, tells of some experiments made. 
He says: 

The pigs allowed neither bone meal nor 
wood ashes failed to develop any con- 
siderable frame, and became excessively 
fat, their bellies and jowls almost drag- 
ging on the ground—they were dwarfs. 
Where ashes or bone meal were fed the 
pigs developed much larger frames and 
were more normal, though not entirely 
satisfactory. They also made better gains 
for the feed given. When it came to test- 
ing the breaking strength of the thigh 
bones, it was found that thdse of the pigs 
getting bone meal were about twice as 
strong as the bones of the pigs allowed 
neither ashes nor meal. The bones of the 
pigs getting ashes were not quite as 
strong as those getting bone meal. The 
average breaking strength of a single 
thigh bone was as follows: When neither 
was fed, 301 pounds; when ashes were fed, 
581 pounds; when bone meal was fed, 680 
pounds. In these tests the thigh bones 
were placed on rounded iron edges four 
inches apart, and the breaking weight 
brought down directly above on the mid- 
dle of the bone. We next burned the 
thigh bones, and found those of the pigs 
getting ashes or bone meal contained 
much more ash than those getting neith- 
er. It may be said in passing that this 
experiment was not directly practical, for 
no sensible man would expect to keep 
growing pigs on maize meal only, as we 
did, for so long a period. It was an ex- 
periment to test whether or not such sub- 
stances as ashes and bone meal may 
prove in any way beneficial to pigs, since 
these animals usually crave ashes and 
similar substances even when running at 
large. 

A tablespoonful of bone meal daily for 


34 | two pigs is enough to have a most marked 


effect on the strength of the bones, when 
the pigs were kept under the abnormal 
conditions of our experiment. 








— er Root” Hog Tamers are the 


which barley figured, showed up much 


OR thirty 
ears we 
ave been 

the 
y 


distillin 
b 


made, Ourrep- 
utation for 





No other distiller sells to consumers 
direct. Others 
in this way are dealers buying and sell- 
ing. Our whiskey has the Hayner rep- 
utation behind it, 
References—Third National 
business house in Dayton, &S. ~ 
mercial Agencies. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
318-324 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


P. 8,—Orders for Ariz. ,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
be for 20 qts., by freight, prepaid- 





We guarantee above firm will doas they agree. —KD 








RAPE FOR SWINE. 
What Two Experiment Stations Say. 


A bulletin from the Indiana Station 
says: 

For three weeks during the summer of 
1898 we fed rape to pigs. Eighteen Ches- 
ter white pigs were selected, weighing 
from 60 to 120 pounds, on July 5. These 
were divided into two lots of nine each, 
five sows and four barrows being in each 
group. Each lot was kept confined in a 
lot free of all vegetation. Lot 1 was fed 
such fresh cut rape as it would eat, in 
addition to a mixture of half cornmeal 
and half shorts, with some skimmed 
milk to drink daily. Lot 2 received the 
same kind of feed less the rape. 

During the three weeks lot 1 gained 164% 
pounds in weight, or an average of .86 
pounds per day per pig, while lot 2, which 
received no rape, gained 233.5 pounds in 
21 days, or an average of 1.18 pounds per 
day per hog. During this trial lot 1 ate 
274% pounds of cornmeal, 274% pounds of 
shorts, 208% pounds of skim milk and 3% 
pounds of rape. 

Lot 2 ate 336% pounds each of cornmeal 
and shorts, and 276 pounds of skim milk. 
If now we figure the cornmeal at 80 cents 
per hundred, shorts 60 cents, skim milk 
at 15 cents, and rape at 5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds each, we find that each 100 
pounds of flesh in lot 1 cost $2.65 per head, 
and in lot 2 $2.47. While these figures 
show that the cost of production in each 
case was an economical one, the balance 
was in favor of the pigs that received no 
rape. 

At the Wisconsin Station two trials of 
feeding rape to swine have been reported, 
including in all 58 hogs. In both of these 
experiments one pen of pigs was fed 
soaked corn and also shorts in a slop, con- 
sisting of two parts corn and one part 
shorts by weight. The other lot had the 
same grain with a limited amount of rape 
in addition. In the first trial the ten 
hogs on rape ate in 76 days 1,386 pounds 
of corn, 690 pounds of shorts and .32 acre 
of rape, and gained 853 pounds. The other 
lot penned ate 2,096 pounds of corn, 1,042 
pounds of shorts and gained 857 pounds. 

As the gain is essentially the same in 
each lot, the third of an acre of rape 
saved 1,062 pounds of grain, or an acre of 
rape would be worth 3,318 pounds of grain. 
In another trial of two lots of 19 each, 
conducted in the same manner, and fed 
the same rations for 49 days, the rape lot 
ate 2,220 pounds of shorts, .6 acre of rape 
and gained 1,066 pounds. The penned lot 
ate 3,106.5 pounds of corn, 1,553 pounds of 
shorts and gained 1,076 pounds. 

The gain is practically the same in this 
instance also, so that it may be said that 
the .6 acre of rape saved 886.2 pounds of 
corn and 444 pounds of shorts, or that one 
acre of rape is worth 2,217 pounds of 
grain. The average of the two trials in- 
dicate that an acre of rape is worth 2,767 
pounds of such grain for fattening hogs.— 
Ex. 


CHICAGO THIS YEAR. 


With the unprecedented demand for 
Berkshires from all quarters, it has been 
decided to hold a series of public sales of 
Berkshires at the pavilion in the building 
of the Great International Live Stock Ex- 
position at Chicago. Every facility for 
reaching the grounds is first-class. Am- 
ple accommodations for visitors at low 
prices can be had at the Transit House. 
The show building can be reached with 
the stock without passing through the 
stock yards, and all danger of disease 
will be avoided. Hogs can be unloaded 
direct at the show ring. This sale is in- 
tended to take the place of the regular 
August sale usually held gt the State 
Fair Grounds at Springfield, Ill., and will 
be held on August 8, 1901. 

The first sale will be a sale of show and 
breeding stock and of the highest quality 
in breeding and individual merit. Ani- 
mals will be consigned by those well 
known to every breeder of Berkshires. 

It is desired to have the sale consist of 
yearlings and those over six and under 12 
months of age, as well as the best speci- 
mens of pigs for the shows that will show 


‘|under the six months class. There has al- 


ways been a strong demand for show 
boars of the yearling class and any one 
that can bring to this sale two or three 
that are outstanding show animals will 
be assured of a price. A few also 
that are of the highest show quality in 
boars over six and under 12 months will 
reap a big price. This is one of the ages 
that it is very hard to get a boar that is 
really a show boar. he w est ring at 
all the great shows last season was in 
the age, over six and under 12 months. 
There was not 4 strictly good one out last 
sesson. I hope to see some one bring two 
or three to this sale that are up to date 
in form and finish, and I feel assured that 
a record price will be made for them. 
The second sale will be held during the 
international show in December, and I 
wish to ask all breeders to save some- 


wil through 
the press and catalogs will be given out 
in due season. In the meantime go to 
work and select something that will be an 
advertisement for your herd and fit it as 
it should be and send it to the August 8 





sale at Chicago. You will meet breeders 
from many states and thus extend your 
acquaintance as well as secure good pric- 


es for your stock, 
A. J. LOVEJOY, 
Manager Chicago Sales. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


HENRY COUNTY, MO., NOTES.— 
About one-half of the pigs farrowed in 
this section during the last six months 
have been saved. Some increase in num- 
ber of brood sows; other hogs scarce. The 
Duroc-Jersey pig I bought from 8. G. 
Richards, Sturgeon, Mo., a RURAL 
WORLD advertiser, is a good one—good 
enough to satisfy any farmer. 

Wheat, clover, timothy and oats are 
looking well. F. J. CREWS. 
April 15. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 

















CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. EB. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 


Mo. 








THAT SHEEP BARN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: My reason 
for not complying more promptly with 
your correspondent’s request for a plan 
for a sheep barn is that as his manner 
of handling sheep is materially different 
from mine, I thought best for some one 
to furnish a plan who practices his way; 
but as they are not forthcoming, we will 
undertake to modify our ideas to suit his 
case. 
The main difference between his way of 
feeding and mine is this: He wants to 
store all his hay in the barn. This I would 
not do for two reasons. First, we do not 
think it is possible to do this and at the 
Same time have proper ventilation, which 
is very essential, and should be always 
from above to avoid drafts. Hence, I pre- 
fer to have the hay stored either in a 
separate building or in the stack; have the 
building just high enough to admit a 
load, and keep only a week’s supply in 
the rack, thus obviating the necessity of 
hauling in bad weather. He also wishes 
to feed grain in the barn. While I realize 
the advantage of having everything under 
cover, I feel sure he will find any satis- 
factory arrangement rather expensive, as 
it will require a good deal of extra room. 
The feed can be put in troughs in the lot 
before the sheep are turned in, and when 
the feed is consumed the troughs turned 
bottom side up, so they will be clean for 
the next feed, even when it snows. 
But, as it is a plan for a barn your cor- 
respondent wants and not my views on 
the way to handle sheep, I will give the 
general plan, leaving him to arrange the 
dimensions to suit his case. Six square 
feet of floor space and 12 inches of space 
at feed rack should be allowed for each 
sheep. To feed hay we would have a rack 
in the middle and the entire length of 
barn excepting gateways at each end in 
case it is desired to have one flock oc- 
cupy the whole barn. Don’t make the 
mistake of having the gateways too nar- 
row, as it is very necessary to have them 
wide enough to prevent crowding, which 
otherwise the sheep are sure to do. If 
one has 200 in one flock, make the gates 
ten feet wide, and if 500, make them i6 
feet wide. Make the rack two feet wide 
at bottom, three feet at top, and four 
feet high. It should be made of fencing 
plank nailed on perpendicularly and placed 
seven inches apart. As the fencing runs 
about five and one-half inches wide, it 
will make the space for each head about 
right. If less than a seven-inch space is 
left (as is often done), they will get their 
heads fastened sometimes, especially if 
sheep of different ages are kept, and 
they will also wear the wool off their 
necks; besides wasting a great deal of hay 
by pulling it out and soiling it. If spaced 
seven inches the sheep will stand with 
their heads in the rack and be content. 
The hay may be put down from the mow 
into the rack through chutes at frequent 
intervals. 
To feed grain without the sheep inter- 
fering, we would put posts three feet from 
each wall (this space being for a runway 
for the attendant) and nail troughs six 
inches wide and four inches deep, to the 
inside of these posts in the runway, the 
top of the troughs to be ten inches from 
the floor. Now put a plank under the 
troughs so the sheep cannot crawl under, 
and nail another plank with bottom edge 
eight inches above the trough, to this 
swing an eight-inch board by hinges, so 
it can be closed while the feed is being 
put in, and then raised so the sheep can 
eat. Then put enough more board above 
so they cannot jump over. 
We would box the sides of the barn and 
bottom, and have wide rolling doors in 
end only high enough to admit wagon 
with side boards on. Have grain bins 
in the corners opening into the runways. 
There should be ventilators in the roof, 
as the only chance for ventilation from 
below will be through hay chutes, unless 
glass windows are put in the side walls, 
to be opened and closed at will, and we 
hardly think they would be satisfactory, 
as they would require a great deal of at- 
tention. THORN VICKERS. 
Vernon County, Mo. 
We commend to the attention of our 
readers who are considering the building 
of sheep barns, Mr. Vickers’ suggestions, 
and especially the one with reference to 
storing hay. We think his point against 
large storage 100m overhead is a good 
one. Not only will a loft full of hay in- 
terfere with ventilation, but the hay suf- 
fers injury from being constantly sub- 
jected to the fumes rising from the sheep 
and their droppings. The overhead hay 
storage room is being quite generally 
abandoned in barns for all stock. 
Let us have suggestions from others as 
to how they would build sheep barns.— 
Editor. 





SHEEP PAY ON EVERY FARM. 


We frequently hear it stated that sheep 
are the most profitable stock on the farm, 
and when we take into consideration all 
the circumstances, says a writer in ‘“Wool 
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Market,” I see no good reason for ques- 
tioning the truthfulness of the statement. 
Those who carry on the sheep business 
extensively find it profitable if they give 
it the requisite attention and skill, while 
@ small flock on near'y every farm is 
found to be more profitable. I believe 
there is no animal that will convert the 
weeds and wastes that grow on the farm 
into money like sheep. They will eat al- 
most every kind cf a weed that grows, 
and if they do not clean the fence corners, 
lanes and bush patches, it is because they 
do not get achance. Where wild mustard 
has a good hold in a lot there is no way 
of exterminating it so effectively and easy 
as by feeding sheep on the land. Sheep 
are also noted for keeping up the fertil- 
ity of the soil. This is a very important 
matter, and one of the great advantages 
in this kind of stock raising. A pure- 
bred sheep is always as good as a grade 
for the drover or butcher, and an extra 
good well-bred sheep will always com- 
mand an extra price. At any rate, the 
sires used in every flock should be of some 
of the pure breeds of sheep. It is the 
little extra care and attention to breed- 
ing and feeding that make the profit. 
Another says: Every farmer, it makes 
no difference how small his farm may 
be, should have a small flock of sheep if 
for no other reason than to furnish him, 
fresh meat occasionally. As a general 
rule farmers eat too much fat pork. A 
little mutton now and then is relished. It 
is not much more trouble to kill and dress 
a sheep than it is a chicken, and then the 
meat is so wholesome. It does not take 
long to consume a mutton. Then again 
the mutton killed on the farm is so much 
better than that brought to market, the 
sheep has not been worried or overheated. 
Then again they are good scavengers, keep 
the weeds down and the fence corners 
cleaned out and make the best of manure 
when allowed the full sway of the straw 
pile. They pay for their keep. 
queenheneennee 


ANGORAS IN MISSOURI. 





Doing Valuable Service in Reclaiming 
Waste 





The question of goats as brush exter- 
minators is receiving much attention in 
Montgomery County, Mo., writes J. V. 
Nobel in ‘“‘Wool Market and Sheep.” 
There are about 400 goats in this county. 
About half of this number are Angoras 
and are doing valuable service in the way 
of reclaiming timber or waste land and 
turning it into green pastures. This work 
is well worth their cost, not to speak of 
the profit reaped from their mohair and 
the increase. It is marvelous the way 
they have changed some of my land from 
its former condition, which was covered 
so thick with underbrush that a horse- 





man could not ride through, and to-day 
the brush trees are dead, and in their 
place grows beautiful blue grass. Peo- 
ple passing stop in amazement and com- 
ment on the great work these goats are 
doing. In fact, goats are the ideal brush 
exterminators. They do it at a cash 
profit instead of a costly outlay. No per- 
son who has any land of the above de- 
scription should be without his flock of 
goats, 

Angora goats become great pets when 
kindly treated, and as such are much 
sought after because of their attractive 
appearance, their long, wavy fleeces hav- 
ing the luster and appearance of silk. 
They are but little harder to fence than 
sheep. 





THE FOUR C’S.—Richard Gibson of 
Delaware, Ontario, one of the acknowl- 
edged judges and experts on sheep mat- 
ters in both Canada and the States, con- 
cludes an address to young shepherds 
with the following remark, which can 
well be quoted for use amongst our shep- 
herds at home: “The four C’s—constant 
care, cleanliness, clover hay, and com- 
mon sense.” 

DOCKING A LAMB is a very simple 
operation if properly performed, says the 
“Oklahoma Farmer.” Provide a block of 
wood high enough so as to allow the tail 
to lie level on it when the lamb is stand- 
ing. Have one man put the lamb’s head 
between his legs and lay the tail on the 
block; pull the hide on the tail towards 
the body and with a broad chisel and a 
mallet cut the tail off at a single stroke. 
The hide will slip back over the stump 
and the cut will heal in a short time. A 
dab of tar may be put on the stump and 
the operation is finished. The proper place 
to cut the tail off is where the broad part 
assumes a rounded shape. 

TRAINING MEXICAN SHEEP DOGS. 
—A pup is taken from its mother as soon 
after birth as possible (the breed of dog is 
immaterial). The young of a sheep or 
goat is taken away and the pup is substi- 
tuted. After the first few days the pup 
is never fed except just before the flock 
goes to pasture in the morning and just 
after the sheep are brought in at night. 
As soon as he can walk he goes out with 
the flock and stays with it all day. When- 
ever he begins to anticipate supper by 
trying to drive the flock in before sun- 
down he gets punished. After he is 
about a year old he takes a flock out, 
guards from other dogs and coyotes dur- 
ing the day, and brings them in at the 
proper time at night without supervision. 
I have tried all kinds of temptation on a 
dog that was encountered in the hills with 
his flock, but in spite of all he would re- 
main faithful to his duty, driving his 
flock to a safe distance before venturing 
to make the acqaintance of my own dog. 

DEMAND FOR LINCOLNS.—Whilst 
from the untoward conditions of the pres- 
ent poor time the Lincoln breeders at 
home are unable to secure the custom of 
the Argentine estanciero, it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to point out to them the 
fact that a very large demand exists for 
Lincolns in the United States. How to se- 
cure a connection with this market, in 
which a very large demand exists, is of 
course @ matter for serious consideration, 
Probably some of the more enterprising 
and progressive of the Lincoln breeders 
‘may do in the states as they have done in 
the Argentine, i. e., send out a consign- 
ment of rams for sale. For instance, a 
Canadian breeder, writing to the ‘“Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder,” reports that he has 
just returned home from a trip to Colora- 



















The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also known as the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR 


SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. . 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, dee 
of prceecing forage crops in great abundance. 
buffalo, mesquite, grama, sedge and othtr choice grasses 
for production of forage crops, grasses and fruits. 


Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustib 
and excellent 2 game of water is procurable at an average depth of 


The altitu 


P; rich, capable 
It isthickly coated with 
Rainfall ample 
Admirably adapted for 
esupply 
125 feet. 


e varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 


north. The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 


fulness. 
world. 
steers bred on this Ranch havin 


This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 


been reserve number for the grand 


champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 


ing business or for investors =e 


small ranchmen in the Panhandle 


to hold for appreciating values. The 
ave made more in recent years for the 


capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country, 
The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. traverses the north end of thisland, 


the Pecos Valley and Northeastern Ry. 


the south end, and the Chica 
structing a line from Liberal, 
traverse the middle of it. 


Title perfect. 
very liberal time payment. 


part of the Santa Fe system) 


0, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. is con- 
as.to El Paso, Texas, which will soon 


Will be sold in solid blocks to suit purchaser for cash or 


To inspect lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 


write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, III. 





Findlay, 








SUNNYSIDE HERD OF PRIZE WINNING. UP-TO-DATE BERKS HIRES, 


Six boars ready tor service for $25 00 each, that will make show boars: 
Premier 50001, out ofa show sow. Ten nice young sows bred to farrow 


to $35.00 each, guaranteed in pig. Corsesponsee 
AR 





taree of them sired by Lord 
in June; we will sell for $25.00 


ce solicited, inspection invited. 
BRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo: 





BARGAINS 


15 B. P. Rocks and 7 301btom sleft 
M. B.T. eggs, tom scores 9714. weighs 40 Ibs., 
Se oe &. Begs —— 8 choice yar ds of B. 5: 
5 rid. ncubdator . . 

MRs. WM BRITE, Monette. M e toate 
Enclose stam p for reply. 





Feeding Compound ist %:c. 





It is essential for the well-being of all animals that they 
receive a suitable addition to the ration, not only to re- 


Ey 
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store them if out of condition, but to keep them in the 
most profitable state of health. 
Lincoln Feeding Compound which is a great improve- 


This is obtained by 


ment upon and desirable substitute for so-called “Steck 


uncotn. Foods.” 


Write for literature regarding this cheap and 


economical preparation. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Branch Office, 621 Whitney Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 





Cedar Lawn, 


Breederof registere 1 Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Hogs and shorthorn Cattle. 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 


Also Mammoth 
BONCETLON, MO. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what 


you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. H. EER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of all newspapers. 
News Service excels that of any other paper. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable 
It prints the new news fully; 


not imaginative occurrences, but domestic and world-distant facts. 


CONGRESS 


and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of paramount 


issue are under discussion. 


Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 


DEMOCRATIC in 


politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers each week 


104 pnpers a year. 
orders to 


It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


Address all 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


PAPAL LNA LD ALPPLD OAD POD OP ror frome 








ers. Itis BE 


LY REPUBLICAN in nol 
gives ALL. THE NEWS 
INDISPENSABLE to the 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 


romptly, accurately and impartially. 
armer, Merchant or Proffessional man who 
desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
daily paper, while its great variety 
makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million read- 

YOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest 

national news and Seow | journal published in America, 
t 


It is STRLOT- 


ics, but it is above allA NEWSPAPER, and 


ITIS 


of well-selected reading matter 





Burlington 
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GREAT 
TRAINS 


‘““BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 


No. 41. 
No. 9. 


Colorado, Utah, 


for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


No. 15. 


CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. 
Northwest, via Billings, Mont na. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. 


9.00). 


“NEBRASKA -COLORADO EX- 
PRESS,” one night to Denver, for 


DAILY. 
Pacific Coast. Also 2.05». 
DAILY. 
Council 9.00,. M. 
DAILY. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, J. G@. DELAPLAINE 


General Manager. 


City Passenger Agent. 


» L. W. WAKELEY, 
Gen’l Passenger Agt 





ment of 200 Lincoln rams and ram lambs, 
in which district experiments have been 
carried out with remarkably successful 
of 
crossing the native Merino ewe with the 
Lincoln tup, the results being larger car- 
cass, greater weight of mutton and what 
is possibly of greater value still, a large 
increase in weight of fleece and weight of 


results during the past four years 





do, where he had been to take a consign- 


staple.—The London, Eng., Farmer. 





There is no need of losing lambs 
through docking if the operator will 
adopt the plan I have succesfully followed 
for several years, says T. H, Bixby. I 
will give you my method. I cut off the 
tail with a butcher knife and then squirt 
—with a syringe—hot water on the vein. 
This causes the vein to curl up and stops 
the orifice. Since employing this method 
I have not lost a lamb. 
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J he Rlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Higher and 
strong; By sample No. 2 red sold at 75%c 
this and 76c (fancy worth 76%c)’ E. side; 
No. 3 red at 73c to Tic; No. 4 at 6c to Tic; 
No. 2 hard at 73@78%c; No. 3 hard at 71%@ 
72 


eC. 

CORN—Cash Market—Higher and the 
small offerings sold out early to shippers 
and local buyers. Later worth more than 
prices quoted below. No. 2 sold at 4446c 
early to 44%@45c; No. 3 at 44%c; No. 2 yel- 
low at 45c, and No. 3 white at 45%¢c, all 
del. E. side. 2 

OATS—Cash Market—Steady, with a 
good demand to the extent of offerings, 


which very moderate. No. 2 sold at ¢ 
2%c, choice No. 3 at 2c and ordinary 
worth 27%4c; choice No. 2 Northern at 28c, 


No, 2 white at 29%@30c, No. 3 white at 2c 
mainly to 294%@2%ec, No. 4 white at 23%@ 


RYE—More offering and not much de- 
mand. The best bid for No. 2 was bic, 
but worth 54%c. 

MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. The of- 
ferings small and the demand showing no 
urgency. Eastern shippers bid Tic for 
skd. bran this week’s shipment and bulk 
worth 67@68c. At mill brain sells at itc 
and ships at 80c. 

HAY—Current rates on trk. for timothy 
$14 for choice, $12.50@13.80 for No. 1, $11@l2 
for No. 2, $9.50@12.50 for No. 3; prairie $10G@ 
11 for No. 1, $9@10 for No. 2, $8@8.50 for 
No. 3. Clover $9@13. 

PRICES ON CHANGE. 

The following tables show the range of 

prices in the future and cash grains: 











Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
May ...71%@% b T1Y4@72% 12% b 
July ...69%b 704%.@71 lla 
Corn— 
May ..-43% a 43%@45% 454% a 
July ...42%b 43 @8% i 43% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Bange Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— & a 2 
No. 2 red....71%@.... T44@74% 75 @i5% 
No. 3 red....674@70 72 @i2% 73 @i3%2 
No, 4 winter.63 @67 67 @il 68 @2 
No. 2 hard .64%@.... 724@72% 2%4@73 
No. 3 hard .622 @6 71 @7l% 72% 7 
CNo. 2 pemeeee 38%@38% 43%@44 4444@45 
No. 8 ....0.. 38 @3s 16@.... 4542@...- 
No. 2 white.39 @30% 45 @45% 45%@15% 
No. 3 white.38 @.... 414@.... 45 @.... 
Ono. 2 ° 28%4@.... 
No. 3 . Deke 28%@.... 
No, 2 n -25%@26 2844@.... 
No. 2 white.27%@23% 29%@2%2 30 @30'% 
No. 3 white.27 @27% 29 @29% 29%@.... 
No. 4 white.25%@26 seee@.eee 2%Q@..-- 





WooL-—Shearing is still being delayed 
by the backward spring. Practically no 
new wool has been received as yet from 
near-by stations, and very little from 
anywhere else, consequently accurate 
market rates cannot be given now. While 
there is no great demand manifest, there 
will undoubtedly be ready sale for all re- 
ceipts on arrival. What little did sell 
thus far sold on basis of appended quota- 


tions: 
Missouri and Illinois-—-Medium comb- 
ing, 18@18%c; medium clothing, 17% 


16@16%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 14@léc; slight burry, 13@lic; 
hard burry, 10@lic; light fine, 14@l5c; 
heavy fine,, 11@12c; lamb, 15@16c. Texas,In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 16 
lic; coarse and low, 12@13%c; fine medi- 
um, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium (loose), 
16@17c; burry, 12@13%c; hard burry, 

9%c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 

2c; burry, 18@19c. Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear, 15c; burry and cotted, 8c. 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 


less. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Average 
receipts, hens 8c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 4c; Turkeys—Light hens, 9c; heavy 
young toms, 7c; coarse old toms, 5c. 
Ducks 8c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 
3@5c. Tame live pigeons, per doz., $1.50. 
Spring chickens selling at from $2.25 a doz. 
for light to $4 a doz. for those weighing 
from 1% to 1% lbs. By weight, 25c a Ib. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 


; braid and low, 


on: 

Chickens—Average run 8%c; roosters 
4%c. Turkeys—Light hens 1l10c; heavy 
toms 7@8c. Ducks 9c. All poor stock, in- 
cluding sour, sweating, thin, scrawny, 
etc., nominal. 

EGGS—Lower again at lic for good run; 
inferior, Southern, etc., less. Duck eggs 
at 12%c; goose eggs, 20c. 

BUTTER—Creamery in light demand 
and tending downward in price, with an 
ample supply. Other grades of tub stock 
quiet—nominal. Roll steady and wanted. 
as weil as the country store-packed. 

Creamery—Extra, 2ic; first, 18@19c; sec- 
onds 16@l7c. Roll—Choice, 12%@l3c; good 


average, 10%c; poor to fair, 8@l%. 
Grease, 5c. Dairy—Extra, 16@lic; firsts, 
14@15c Ladle-packed—Extra, 14@lic ; 


firsts, 12@138c. Store-packed—Choice, 12c; 
poor to fair, 8@lic. In a small way, %c 
per pound or more is charged over the 
foregoing quotations. . 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 11\c; singles, 
li%ec; Y. A., 12c; N. Y., 12c. Limburger, 
12%@l13c; Swiss, 144%2@lic; brick, 124%@l38c. 

KAFFIR CORN—Last sale (mixed) at 
73c per 100 to arrive. 

POP CORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 

SORGHUM—Poor to prime, 10c to 18c 
per gallon. 

BROOM CORN—Quotable, per ton: 
Common plentiful and dull at $40@50, fair 
quiet at $55@60, choice in demand and 
searce at $6@70—latter for bright green 
short brush only. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $14. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)—En- 
tirely nominal. Timothy at $2.75 to $3.50 
for average receipts—prime worth mre 
and inferior less; red-top at from Svc to 
$8; millet at 75c to $1.15; Hungarian at 6@ 
75c; clover at $5 to $¥—p2or lots much less. 
Sales, smal] lots: Timothy at $1.85 to $ 
and clover at 50c to $8.50. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill selling, per 
bushel at $1.19@1.25 (including a lot of 7 
sacks at $1.25)—choice nominal at $1.40@ 

45. 


SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale 
at $1.25 per 100 pounds on East track. 

KAFFIR CORN—Last sale (mixed) at 
73c per 100 to arrive. 
BUCKWHEAT—Nominal at $1.3@1.30 


r 100. 

PCASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Latest sale at $2.80 per 
100 pounds pure test. 

DRIED FRUIT—Sound bright fruit 
would sell readily at full quotations or 
better, if offered; but the few lots on 
sale are wormy, dark or unmerchantable— 
and these are not wanted. Apples—Evap- 
orated—Rings at 3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c 
to 4c, chops at %4%@%c, peelings at 4c. Sun- 
dried—Quarters at 8@3%c for good—infe- 
Peaches 1c to 1%c per pound. 

BEANS — Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.06 
@2.08 per bushel; screened at $2@2.03 per 
bushel. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans 


t 6%c per pound. 
“HONEY Comb at lc to ime; fancy 


OUR dealer in lamp 
chimneys—what doe: 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred: Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. Y 
| Our “Index” describes ai lamps and thelr 


She right sie ad shape of Chimacy for any amp 
le ho writes for it, v 


rior less. 
WHITE 





mail it FREE to any ene w 
Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh. Paj, , 


white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbis. at 6@6%c and in cans at Tc. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The inception of the week 
was featured by a light supply—a supply 
that was altogether out of proportion to 
the large and encouraging demand pre- 
vailing. It was one of the telling evi- 
dences of the remarkable shortage of mar- 
ketable horses and a sure indicaticn that 
the light summer season is rapid'y ap- 
proaching. Another feature was that 
there was again developed in the market 
a demand for British cavalry norses, with 
a subsequent imorovement in the values 
of small animals calculated te fll this 
want. Few were ootainaople in the imme 
diate run, but the undertone was stronger 
at an advance of at leas= $% to $7.50 Ex«st- 
ern buyers, under tne impetus of good 
markets near the seaboard. opened again 
on a strong and satsstactory plane fer ev- 
ery grade of finished chunks and heuvy 
horses, inclusive of the draft and express 
qualities. Farm buying could not show 
its strength, owing to the restricted ar- 
rivals, but was active within its limita- 
tions. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to gocd, {1(0 to 
$150; choice to extra, $166 to $200. Chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair to good, $75 io $9C; 
good to choice, $5 to $129. Coach horses 
and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; encice 
to extra, $200 to $300. Llorses for the South, 
small, light drivers—Fair to good, {75 to 
$40; choice to extra, #0 to $65; Southern 
drivers, large, $80 to $15. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 ibs.—Plain to good, $95 to $3:0; 
choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business driv- 
ers—Fair to good, $38 to $110; che'ce to 
extra, $100 to $160; fancy gaited and New 
York saddlers, $150 to $300. Inferior horses 
—Common, small plugs, $12.50 to $30; heavy 
work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—Receipts were light at the be- 
ginning and it was patent that Monday’s 
suppdy would be small; several loads 
were reported, but they went right into 
dealers’ hands and were not available on 
the commission markets. Trade began 
with some little signs of activity which 
developed largely on a demand from 
Pennsylvania for mining animals. So far 
as was apparent, there was carce any in- 
quiry from Southern quarters, though the 
latter days of last week witnessed some 
demand on that account. Early transac 
tions were so few that no change in val- 
ues was noticeable, nor was the erany dif- 
ference reported. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 





years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 655.00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 50.00 to 80.00 
144% hands, bulk of sales..... 


55.00 to 70.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 70.00 to 105.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales..... 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. %.00 to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales..... - 90.00 to 106.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range..106.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 





ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


AN OKLAHOMA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Corn, pota- 
toes and the gardens are about all plant- 
ed. There is a fair prospect for a good 
peach crop. This is a fine country for 
small fruits and vegetables. We have had 
a few days of wet, cold weather and the 
season is backward this year. Wheat 
looks well. We are in a fine wheat and oat 
country. About 1,000,000 bushels of wheat 
are raised and marketed annually in the 
neighborhood of Glencoe. This is a splen- 
did location for a flouring mill, it being 
the nearest accessible railroad town for 
several towns to the southeast of us. Ow- 
ing to the fact that Glencoe is only one 
year old and her advantages as a trading 
point unknown to the outside world, we 
have no flouring mill within 13 miles of 
us. 

Corn is selling at 30 cts.; wheat, 90 cts.; 
hogs, $5.50. This country has passed the 
pioneer period of its existence. The sod 
house has given way to the finely painted 
commodious frame house. Our farms are 
in a good state of cultivation and are 
well stocked with good horses, hogs and 
cattle. 

The passage by Congress of the “free 
homes bill’’ about one year ago, which 
bill was championed by the RURAL 
WORLD, was a great blessing to this 
country. It gave heart and courage to the 
early settler and stimulated business. 
When the great World’s Fair comes off at 
St. Louis, Oklahoma will surely be there. 
By the expenditure of a few millions in 
building branch railroads St. Louis could 
tap one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts in the Louisiana Purchase. 

Payne Co., Okla. J. S. McMURTRY. 





A LINCOLN CO. (MO.) LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This has been 
a very wet, cold and backward spring. 
Vegetation is advancing slowly. We are 
still feeding our stock as in mid-winter, 
yet as a general thing all kinds of stock 
are looking well. Hogs are healthy, but 
searce. This is bad weather on young 
pigs. Wheat is looking well, but we can’t 
tell what the harvest will be. 

Oat sowing is about done. Oats that 
were sown three weeks ago have just be- 
gun to sprout. I fear some have rotted 
in the ground. Clover that was sown this 
spring is coming up slowly. The old clo- 
ver went through the winter all right. 
Meadows were injured last fall by the dry 
weather, consequently they will be thin 
in places. 

Prospects are good for a full crop of 
peaches, also for an average crop of ap- 
ples. Small fruits seem all right. Pota- 
toes that are in the bins are as far ad- 
vanced in growth as those that were 
planted a month ago. No gardens are 
planted of any consequence. It still 
rains. It doesn’t pay to mud in crops. 
JAS. JACKSON. 





SPRING DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Too much 
land? Yes, by a big majority. Oh, such 
a bother! No end to the planning and the 
repairing! I am talking of the other fel- 
low whom I have been watching and 
making a study of for some years. If you 
rent out your land, this system will bring 
to you 40 things to see to and adjust every 
day; and if you cultivate your own hun- 
dreds or a thousand or more acres, my 
pretty stars, but you will come to an 
ocean of storms and big waves. Thirty 
miles of fences to repair, for one item. 
Little time for intellectual or moral cul- 
ture. Rest? Why, this is almost a for- 
eign news report. It’s just go on and 
raise more corn to feed more hogs. to buy 
more land to raise more corn to feed 
more cattle. A farm and home are all 
right, yet there are other and higher at- 
tainments. The wise are making depos- 
its in the celestial bank which will be re- 
turned with interest of glory. Many are 
placing no value on living. They are fail- 
ing in the one essential of soul growth. 
For all who make this awful error, there 
will be no bank credit in the Beautiful 
City. 

This spring the winter wheat started 
out vigorously and is making a fine 
growth. Fields which were badly dam- 
aged by. Hessian fly, are appearing thin. 
As a rule, thin wheat does not pay. The 
lonely plants make a very heavy growth 
and are quite subject to rust. It were 
wise to plow up all such fields and devote 
the land to corn or other crops. 





Our county of Clark assumed progres- 


sive style in the matter of school com- 
missioner, and elected a lady to the of- 
fice. This is the first lady ever chosen to 
this office in our county. I took a patriot- 
ic interest in the campaign, and worked 
for the successful one, Mrs. Rowena Car- 
ter. 

It is fashionable nowadays to go to a 
newer country where the chances are 
thought to be better for a common family 
to acquire a home of their own. This 
principle is quite commendable, for it is 
the motto of all enterprising races of the 
earth to go forth and gain possessions 
and help tame and beautify the land. Our 
county this year will lose in population by 
this movement to Oklahoma, southern 
Missouri and the Pacific states. 

I am pleased to see peach bloom com- 
ing out in beautiful dress parade suits of 
pink, and am very pleasantly surprised, 
for many orchardists thought that the 
peach crop would be a failure this year. 


Plums will display a great wealth of 
bloom, likewise apple and other fruit 
bearing trees and shrubs. I have this 


spring added liberal fertility to the cur- 
rants and gooseberries, for these plants 
are hearty eaters and enjoy entertain- 
ment on the European plan. 

March and April have been months of 
vigorous and frequent winds, and these 
have suggested to the farmer the import- 
ance of ample wind breaks. The native 
forests are being reduced steadily, and 
land owners should endeavor to counter- 
balance this loss by planting groves of 
walnut and other hardy trees. About the 
home I would select pines and cedars, as 
these classes are superior for wind breaks, 
especially so in winter season. There 
should be more enterprise in this matter, 
for the country is rapidly parting with 
its native trees. Along with pines and 
cedars, I would class Russian mulberries 
and catalpas. I noticed in Nebraska some 
large hedges of the Russian mulberries 
and they form an excellent protection 
from wind storms. The Osage Orange is 
first-class for slowing up winds, and the 
wood is superior in durability. I shall 
plant a few hundred Osage Oranges this 
spring. JASPER BLINES. 
Clark Co., Mo. 





SORGHUM AS A FORAGE CROP. 


In a recent address Prof. Thomas Shaw 
of the Minnesota Agricultural College 
gave in a concise form the following in- 
formation regarding sorghum as a forage 
crop, which will be timely and of great 
value to our readers: — 

This plant has not been grown until 
quite recently as a pasture plant in the 
northern half of the United States, al- 
though its value in this respect has been 
known for a longer period in the south. 
Since 189% it has been grown every year in 
providing pasture for sheep at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station. It produces an 
enormous amount of pasture per acre, 
owing to the fact that it grows again and 
again where it is grazed down. It has in 
some instances led to the sudden death of 
cattle grazed upon it, but why it should 
have done so is not known. This element 
of danger makes it in a slight degree 
hazardous to pasture cattle upon it, but 
during the six years’ experience in pas- 
turing sheep upon sorghum at the Minne- 
sota Station, no instance of loss has oc- 
curred, although the entire flock has 
grazed upon it and at various stages of 
growth. In our experience it has fur- 
nished most excellent grazing for sheep 
in midsummer and in the early autumn 
when other pastures are much prone to 
languish because of the heat and drouth. 
It also furnishes good pasture for swine 
at that season of the year. It is not so 
palatable as rape or blue grass, but when 
other and more palatable grazing is not at 
hand, it serves an excellent purpose in 
tiding sheep and swine over the dry sea- 
son. But the highest use of sorghum is 
found in growing soiling food and early 
winter fodder. . 
WHEN TO SOW.—This plant, which is 
a child of the sun, should not be sown or 
planted till about the close of the corn 
planting season. It ought to be sown, if 
possible, only on land that is clean on 
und near the surface, and that is fine and 
moist and at least fairly rich. These con- 
ditions can be obtained by ploughing the 
land in the fall, or early spring when 
fall ploughing is not the best, and then 
giving a succession of harrowings only 
in some instances, and harrowings and 
rollings combined in others, until the sorg- 
hum is planted. The ground will thus be 
cleaned on and near the surface and the 
moisture will be retained. This method of 
cleaning the soil will apply to all the 
crops subsequently discussed, and when 
any of these follow some other crop, as 
for instance winter rye grazed off, it may 
be advantageous to defer sowing the seed 
for some time that the seed bed may thus 
be prepared. If sown on very foul land, 
the weeds may prove more than a match 
for the sorghum. 

HOW TO SOW.—Sow the seed if possi- 
ble with the grain drill, when grazing, 
soiling food or fodder is wanted. Use from 
one to two bushels of seed per acre, ac- 
cording to soil and climatic conditions, in- 
creasing the amount of seed with the in- 
creasing moisture in the climate, in order 
to secure a fine growth in the plants. 
Bury the seed from 1% to, say, 2% inches 
in the soil, according to its nature, run a 
harrow with slanting teeth over the crop, 
just as the first plants begin to show, and 
unless the ground is quite foul, the plants 
will then fight their own battle. 

HOW TO USE.—When grazing, turn on 
the stock as soon as the young plants 
will not pull out, that is to say, after they 
have attained the height of, say, 9 to 12 
inches and upwards, according to the 
amount to be grazed. The larger the area 
to be pastured, the earlier should the 
stock be put upon it to graze it down with 
reasonable quickness. 

When used for soiling food, it is fre- 
quently possible to get two cuttings. 
When used as fodder, either mow or cut 
with the grain binder. 

When mowed, allow the crop to lie on 
the ground for: several days, and then 
rake and bunch by putting several hun- 
dred pounds in each cock. Draw from 
these bunches and feed as. needed. Sorg- 
hum thus treated will keep indefinitely. 
When reaped make the sheaves mod- 
erately small, allow them to lie on the 
ground for several days, that the buts 
may dry somewhat, and then shock up as 
corn. Enormous amounts of choice fodder 
which live stock greatly relish may thus 
be grown per acre. 

KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE. 
—Much that has been said about the 
growth of sorghum will also apply to the 
growing of Kaffir corn and Milo maize. 
But these, especially the former, have 
higher adaptation to climates deficient in 
moisture. No one has yet demonstrated 
that any of the non-saccharine sorghums 
can be grown as profitably as sorghum 





north of the fortieth parallel. 





DRAFT ABSOLUTELY DIRECT. 


BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS. 





The above cut will give a good idea of 
the Traceless harness manufactured by 
R. F. Baker & Co., of Burnt Hills, N. Y. It 
will be seen that single trees and double 
trees are entirely dispensed with, and 


when plowing between them. Such a har- 
ness is indispensable to the orchardist, for 
good orchards cannot be produced unless 
the ground between the trees is cultivat- 
ed. Hundreds of persons who have used 
them give their testimony as to the value 
of this harness. Send for circular and 
prices to R. F. Baker & Co., Burnt Hills, 


there is no possible chance to injure trees N. ¥ 











NEPENTHE POULTRY RANCH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It gives us 
pleasure to say to you that our advertise- 
ment on the poultry page of the RURAL 
WORLD has brought us gratifying re- 
sults, and we appreciate the friends it 
has made us. Our cordial thanks for gen- 
erous trade and kind treatment is hereby 
tendered, along with wishes of peace and 
plenty to you and them. After May 1 we 
will furnish eggs from our three yards cf 
high-grade Barred Plymouth Rocks at 75c 
per sitting of 15, one-half the former price, 
which, considering the excellent quality 
of our stock, was already very moderate. 
We are busy hatching and caring for Ne- 
penthe chicks. A large per cent of eggs 
are fertile and the chicks are growing 
rapidly, giving promise of fine quality and 
of developing into show birds. Cordially 
yours, 

MR. AND MRS. J. H. KALLMEYER. 

New Florence, Mo. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


It is said that the powers of either man 
or woman are developed five-fold by 
working with a life-companion who is in 
entire harmony. The ideal wife as a rule 
has it in her power to make the ideal 
husband. What constitutes the ideal wife 
is discussed in an extremely able article 
by Lavina Hart in the April ‘‘Cosmopol- 
itan.” 








The leading feature of the June number 
of the “‘Woman’s Home Companion” will 
be a magnificent drawing by Howard 
Chandler Christy, to illustrate an article 
on diplomatic life abroad. The article is 
one which gives Mr. Christy an opportu- 
nity to show both sides of his genius, that 
of a limner of beautiful and stately wom- 
en, and of accurate and dashing military 
figures. 


“The Lake Front War,’’ which appears 
in “Frank Leslie’s Monthly” for April, is 
the history of a unique territory which 
has grown from a garbage heap to a re- 
gion of considerable size. The “District 
of Lake Michigan” is the only known land 
which was discovered on the day it began 
to exist; and ever since its creation it has 
proved an apple of discord to the City of 
Chicago and the State of Illinois. 


The first article in the ‘‘Ledger Month- 
ly” for May, entitled ‘‘Treatment of Im- 
migrants Landing in New York,”’ by Mrs. 
L. C. Van Voorhis, is a most interesting 
account of the reception, inspection, care 
and protection of the men, women and 
children who land in New York to find 
new homes in this. Western World. The 
article is illustrated with photographic 
views. ‘‘Famous Hymns and What In- 
spired Them,”’ by William George Jordan, 
gives a brief account of our great hymns 
and their authors, and how they came 
to be written. Price of the “Ledger 
Monthly” is 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Robert Bonner’s Sons. Publishers, 
Ledger Building, New York. 


For men, “The Trust Builders,’ in the 
May number of “Leslie’s Magazine,” is 
the name of an article of extraordinary 
interest. It is based upon the personnel 
of the management of the mightiest con- 
temporary commercial enterprise. There 
are thirty men of business whose salaries 
aggregate $1,000,000 a year, and who more 
than earn their money. Such men are 
worth reading about. ‘‘Chicago, our New- 
est Seaport,’”’ What a wonderful evolu- 
tion it means! The process which has 
culminated in bringing Chicago into di- 
rect competition with the Atlantic ports 
is fully described in an article which no 
American should care to miss, and which 
a business man cannot afford to neglect. 





Probably no other magazines are read 
by so many people as the copies of ‘“‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” that go to a Con- 
necticut lady. After reading each num- 
ber she forwards it to a sister in Scot- 
land, where it is read by the household 
and neighbors, and carefully laid away 
till the end of the year. The twelve copies 
are then given to the stewardess of a 
Shetland Island steamer, who retains 
them them until read by her and all the 
crew. Then they are left at a remote 
Shetland Island town, where they serve 
as a sort of circulating library, passing 
from house to house for a year or more, 
until they are literally worn out. In its 
journeys each magazine finds its way into 
scores of homes and is eagerly scanned 
by hundreds of eyes. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggles with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his administration, 
which placed his name so high on the 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 


MOWERS AND RAKES. 





We refer our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the -McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Co., which will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. This company manufactures 
a complete line of Mowers and Hay 
Rakes, which are carried in stock by Mc- 
Cormick agents in almost every city and 
village in the United States. These ma- 
chines are constructed with a view of 
enabling the farmer to save his hay crop 
with the least possible work and in the 
least possible time. Though light, they 
are strong and durable. They do clean 
work. 

BUGGIES! BUGGIES!! 

The Century Manufacturing Company of East 
8t. Louis, Lil., are the largest manufacturers of 
buggies and surreys in the United States. They 
ee]! direct trom t eir factory to homes at factory 
prices, They are consequently ina position to save 
the customer from §20 to on tne purchase of a 
buggy and from 84) to #80 on the mrenass of asur- 
rey. The Century buggies are withont a doubt the 
best manufactured in the United States. They sell 
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for cash or on easy monthly payment plan, and 
they will be pleased to extend credit t+ honest 
people living in all parte of the country, They are 
Offering a regular $75 buggy for only $35, and it is 
fully guaranteed for three years. The Century 
buggies are the only buggies in the market that are 
Wa'ranied for three years . We would s t that 
our readers write to the Century Manufacturing 
Company of East 8t. Louis, 1il., for their free bug- 
Ry catolog, and in so doing please mention the fact 
that you saw their advertisement in the KURA 
WORLD. We call our readers’ attention to their 
pes glee advertisement which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


$3000 to $5000 A YEAR 


We Want a Good, Live Agent 

In every oe in the West where raising is 
e a= peme gis | e yes t 
nn min time, Fifteen 
drops will cure a hog that cannot walk. It kills 
the germ. The hog will walk and eat in from three 
to six hours. Price, $3.00 per ounce. No agent 
without references, Testimonials furnished. 

Write for agency. Wri edicine Co., 
. F., 805 Piomeer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Seeds. 


Potatoes—It sto get the best, 
them and ata lew 5 priee. yi re ee 

x Rape—tThe great green feed for 
sheep, hogs and cattle. You are missing lots if you 
0 not sow some this year. 

Cane Se: d will produce more and better winter 
feed for cattle, horses and sheep for less money 
than anything that grows. 

Bromus Inermie—The great hay snd pasture 
grass. You should raise some of this paying crop. 

Speltz—The great new grain; superior to barley, 
Oats or wheat. Our catalog tells all about it; it’s 
free; send on postal for it. Able to quote low 


A. A. BERRYUSEED CO., Clarinda, Ia, 


C. N. Manker, W.F. Erwin, W. L. Orvis, 
Wm. H. sryant, Clerk. Chas, M. Stemen, Treas. 


First Blue Ribbon Sale~ 











High-Class Horses 


Blue Ribbon Driving Park, 
Kansas Oity, Kansas. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
May 2, 3, 4. 

High Golns Cope, uacohen Teans‘saddiore dust 

land Ponies and Speed Horses. 


Anyone wishing to buy a good “driving h 
would do well to wait for this anle. yee 


‘ . For the 
, ATHLETE, 


Absorbine, Jr. 


is invaluable in 
removing soreness and 
restoring that pliable. 
elastic condition of the muscles so much 
desired, also cures strains of the joints 
and ligaments ina few hours. $1.0@ per 
bottle of regular dealers cr by mail. Write 
for pamphlet. 
W. F. YOUN 
SPRINGFIELD, 









F., 
FISTULA 
POLL EVI 


nd all Blemish 
ppd oll Blea a! os on brews cured with 


G, P. D. 





frade 







on either cattle, hogs or horses. Send 
for 44-page pamphlet. $1.00 per bottle by 
mall, Sold by sts everywhere, 
Cares Founder and Distemper. 

4 4. HAMER. VERMONT, ILL, 


THE YEAR BOOK. 


The Great Work is Now Ready. 
Ceatainn pen ot ae tables of 2:30 
+ 2:25 pacers; sires 
their get in standard time ona “ir oe | A 





Short Shipment Racin 


August 13-16; Rich Hill, 


Stake Race P 


Stake No, 1—2:45 Class Trot: 





Stakes to close June 15, 1901. 
tary, Rich Hill, Missouri, for 
erning entries. 


Dates—Holden, Mo., August 6-9; Harrisonville 
o., August 20-23; 
Mo,, August 27-30; Higginsville, 


§ Circuit of S.-W. Mo. 


» Mo., 
Nevada, 
o., September 3-6, 


rogram I9OI; 


Stake No. 6—2:35 Class pace........... ........ 





Stake No. 2—2:30 Class Trot...................0. Stake No. 7—2:25 Class Pace.. 

Stake No. 3—2:23 Class Trot...... Stake No, 8—2:17 Class Pace.. 

Steke No. 4—2:18 Class Trot...... Stake No, 9—2:11 Class Pace 

Stake No. 5—2-year-old Trot... Stake No, 10—3:00 (3-year-old or under pace).. 300 
Stake No. 12—3-year-old Trot.. d Stake No. 1l—2-year-old pace. - 200 


Write to John D. Moore, Circuit Secre- 
program giving conditions and rules gov- 













Cata- 
logue 


“es 


el 


eS I 
OD KIERYD 





















° 


PRICE 


It will pay you 


3 [50 to send for our Cata- 
logue No. © notes 
prices on uggics, 


ess, etc. We sell direct 


our Factory to Consumers at 
Factory Prices. This guar 

Buggy only $31.60; Oash or Hasy 
Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts 


f the world. 
I@ Write for Free Catalogue, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


CENTURY MANUPF’C GCO., East St. Louis, Ill. 














C. W. McCLAIN. 


1901, at Public Auction and 


J. W. BIGGS. 


M’CLAIN & BIGGS, 


—DEALERS IN— 


HORSES AND MULES. 


Will sell 1,500 Horses and Mules on May 20-21-22, 


Private Sale. 


Special Attention Given to Filling Orders at all times. 


BURNS, OREGON. 





Great Stud 


We made three im 


ways, 
WwW 


America. 
antee. 
ben ‘tour -_ 


when tt 2. 000 or 20d ~s 4 ow é 
! junds. 
7 We wee impo po’ e also handle 
2 to suit buyers. All hoi 
. Lafayette is 117 miles southeast of 
i also on the main | 





LAFAYETTE STOCK FARMS. 
of High-Class Stallions. 


rtations in 1900 of the 
id Be 


Our im- 
orenors vee 
more stallions since 192 than any Lain 
ponsible guar- 

ine of ‘abash fF trom Oe Lonte 
8 

& SON, Props., Lafayette, Ind. 


it type; 


J.CROUCH 








1901. 
PRAIRIE VIEW 


Sire of 
2:1634; 


ONWARD BOY, 


Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B 





nut 





an inbred Olay mare. I consider 
son of Walnut Boy 2:11. 


SUNSET SENIOR, Standara 


G 
onan 2:17}; Joseph R. 3 yr. 2: 
by Onward Fewel 
+ AR Ad Boy 2:11%. T 
high and one of the best gaited trotters in Missouri. 
ALLISON BOY, 7 Boy 2:1134; 1st dam b 
Sire of Albert Allison, 2:103¢ and others, 2d dam 
Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


gates and cannot 
All of these horses are standard bred. 
from 15 to 16 hands high. Stock for sale. 


1901. 
STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


WALNUT BOY 2:112, roter ot { 


Bellie Andrews 2:0634 
Victorine 2:20. 

:1234; Robbie OC. 2:14%4; Dan T. 
224; Dr. Port 2:30. i 

record 2:1134; 1st dam by Wal- 
his horse is a black, 16 hands 


Andrew Allison 


and registered, saddler 8 the 
= beaten for we 

I also have six Jacks, all black, 

For full particulars and pedi- 











Fee cash; can breed until you get a colt, 
AS N ALM 0 Almont Medium 2133. 
9, Oliver 2:0834 and M: 
Ww! 3 sire of John mtry. Fee $15 cash 
at 2 year, 
as above. 
12 Black Jacks for sale, 3 to 6 years old and 1434 to 


gree, apply to J. G@. CALLISON & SONS, Windsor or Leeton, Mo, 
LMONT EDI 2133, record 2:1834; sire 11 in 2:30 list. They are Prince Almont 2:13 
Mark Medium 31686, Eva 8. 2:184, Kamiae 2:1914, Almata 2:20, Almax 2:214, 
arwick Medium IY , Lymont 2;2334, Almead 2: ont 2: t 2: ware 
Spr usaion oo sia oP Renee Haake Ul te haa tnes Aton ae area a ee 


dam Astre, full sister to Sally Toler 2:06%4, Bert 


‘orn McHenry 2:1544; Astre sired by Ashland 
, Same terms as above. 


i734. 
2:393¢ by Wheeling Wilkes 7761, record 2:28, sold for $10.000: dam 
HAZARD WILKES ‘sis zone, dam of Imp, Sister 2:2534, Jenny Wren 2:17 and Red Gold 2:35. 


16 hands high. Call on or address 


J. Ps HAMMETT, Yates, Mo: 





BLACKWATER 


dallah Jr, 5720; 8d dam Dixie by Piiot Jr., 
founder. 


Henry Wilkes, 


Hambletonian, Jr. ; 


sired by Ashland Wiikes, 
8d dam Mollie by Bay Eagl 


cord of 2:3444. Wiil be marked this year. 
HENRY WILKES is a noted show animai 


$40 silver medals Kansas (ity Inter State Fair. 
For extended pedigrees and terms, addres 


No, 28625—Sired by Allendorf 7462, record 2:19) 
MONGOLD, George Wilkes; dam Monitor Rose by Monitor 1 


These Stallions are not only royally bred but bred 
high, good flat bone, weighs 1200 ibe, and bas ‘shown * ¥ 


, Dossesin 
body’s horse. Awarded Ist premium in Roadecer and ail 


STOCK FARM. 


» by Onward 2:25; son of 
; 2d dam Bay Dixie by Ab- 


sire of Maud S.; 4th dam Jenny Lind by Bell- 


2:1734 (si f 
in 2:80, 1st dam Poeeee. ores re of John R. Gentry, 2:00% and others 


oe Elmo; 
e, 


2d dam Nettie by Blackwell's 
thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle 
ONGOLD stands 16 hands 
8 ability to trot in 2:15; has a re- 


more style and beauty than any- 
purposes, wherever shown; two 
. Will make the season at my place. 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 








RUPTURE 


a C U R E 


at home; ata small cost. No operation, pain 

o_o or detention from work. No return of 

tach Rhguasnde cared, “Booklet xpiasing 
rH nds c . 

me ciewi Wb... “ ne — 

SUITE 7, 

W. A. LEWIN, M. «9 + +LEWIN BLDG, 

211 N. 7th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 





Barred and Buff Rocks. 
Pure Hawkins blood Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $3.00 per 30, 
from prize winners. 
r rs. M. M. SMITH. Farmersville, Illinois. 





M M 
SADDLE Seas 
Serna ating rape 


ble. 
h ree, ites 


our large Catalogue of Harnecs, Saddles, 
W. H, Dillingham & Go. Louisville Ky 


Mention The Rural World when you write. 


TRACELESS HARNESS 
B AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


BF. BAKER & 00., Borat Hille, HY; 








r 
sons and duughters; brood ie n 
t= sage dang mares; champion 
Vol. XVI, 1900, single copies, 


_ RARER ey Fern. PO RERN haxvens of 
Vol. XVI 1906, 10 or more copies — 








published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had by; 
sending six (6) cents in postage to F. A., 








t 

hh, f.0. b.. apevuesedouvestvwbecsios 3.35 
Vol. XV, 1899, single copies, Ke os 
Vol. XIV, 1898, * pps 4g 









Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, ) Vol XiL’isay = + See = * 300 
Til. Vol, XI, 1895, “ * “ 3.00 
| Vol. X. ie — 3.00 
Vol. 1X, 1893, “ * ~ 3. 
Vol. VILT, 1892, (two parts) “BOS 
Vol. VI, 1890, (limited number) “ ++ 2.50 
Vol. V, 1889, 6 # 4 2.50 
ye. i = “ “ ‘i 2.50 
on every rod of fencing you buy from us. Why? 9 re zd il Dae we F Mine o 100 
Because we sell you the Year Books for 1887, 1885 and 1891 are out of print. 
ADVANGE FENCE THE REGISTER 
Direct from the at W Vols. III to XIV, inclusive, in 1 order, f.0.b, $55.00 
it Single Volumes, weekes eeecccneasccce § 6OSD 
ss Lea Vols. I and 11 are out of print. 
ate ” Ko" Tscee we INDEX DIGEST, postpaid................ oveee 87.50 
pow ayo This important adjunct contains all t! 
closely interwoven ——“ in the fret! ten volumes, ee 
aot lip.” Wrltpat ny: = . mee to volume in which 
ciroulars and apec- REGISTRATION BLANKS will be sent free on 
fal ° must all orders. 














APVANOE FENOE 00.110 


Address, J. H. 


FOR BARREN MARES. 





LYFORD'S IMPREGHATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00. 
Cc. Cc. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DAYS. FREE TRIAL 








anywhere 
10 days froo trial ow take abeoiutely 








GH ... 355 Dearborn St., Room 1108, Chicago, Ill. 





ov ae. oe 


fa rod 


BIG FOUR ROUT 


M 


“PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION.” 


Most H ped Trains 





To 
BUFFALO 
rrom ST. LOUIS. 


Through © e ’ 
pining Oaches, Sleepers, Library and 


ars. 
Fcr rates and other information call on or 


% Big Four Ticket onie, menaibuey bhai 
ALLIGON 31236 


The best bred Wilkes Electioneer Stallion in Mis- 


souri. times 
sever ie to Geo 
Bae r. 


<< 


€€E€EEEKECEKEEEE 3DDDD 





10 

e and 

twice to Mam ef and twice to 

. Has fine size, splendid style and action, 

the best of muscle and bone. and is a remarkably 
fine individual. WB ply to 

W. B. WILSON 
Lexington, Mo. 














